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Tue DecitaraTion or INDEPENDENCE. In the Re- 
etsTer of the 15th ult. lL expfessed anh unwillingness 
to investigate who of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independetice were not present in congress at its 
adoption on the 4th of July 1776, believing that no 
possible good cotild grow out of it, and that the merits 
of all who signed and promulgated it a8 their own act, 
should be regarded as equal, because of such signing: 
but the discussions that have arisen on the subject, 
und the request of several friends, have induced me 
to collect the facts which present themselves with 
seeming correctness; and to give them with as few 
comments as possible. It will appear, however, 
that the statements of facts differ from one another 
jn some unimportant particulars—as they needs must, 
when such things depend on the recollections of fifty 
years. 

: On the 10th of June, 1776, the following resolu- 
tion was agreed to— 

Resolved, That the consideration of the first reso- 





Jution be postponed to Monday the Ist July next, and’! 


in the mean while, that no time be lost, in case the 
congress agree thereto, thata committee be appointed 
to prepare a declaration to the effect of the said first 
resolution, which isin these words, ‘‘that these U, 8. 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states: that they are absolved from ali allegiance to the 
British crown; that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is and ought to 
be, totally dissolved.” 

On the lith of June, the committee of five for pre- 
paring the declaration, was chosen. It consisted of 


The journal of the 4th says—*The foregoing de- 
claration was, by order of congress, engrossed and 
signed by the following members,” &e. Now, thie 
does not appear to be the fact, though so recorded, 
with the names inserted as usually printed. Rebert 
R. Livingston, George Clinton and Henry Wisner 
were all present, on the 4th of July, and voted for the 
declaration, though their names are not signed to it; 
Robert Morris’ name is attached, though he was ab- 
sent, and Matthew Thornton of N. H. Benjamin 
Rush, George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
and George Ross, all of Pa. with Charles Carroll, of 
Md. were not then members of congress. [See letters 
of govs McKean, in the 12th volume of the Reaister, 
pages 278 and 305.) It appears it was not until on 
the 19th of July that congress directed the engross- 
ment of the declaration for signature by every member, 
and that the copy on parchment, (now preserved in 
the department of state), was not prepared until the 
2d of August, when it was signed by those present, and 
by others subsequently taking their seats as members 
of that congress, until at least the 4th of November, 
when Mr. Thornton, of N. H. first appeared in his 
place. [See gov. McKean’s letter, vol. XII, page 279. } 
The new Pennsylvania members appeared on the 20th, 
und Mr. Carroll on the 18th of July, for the first time, 
in congress. In relation to the last named, the only 
survivor of the illustrious band, the ‘Baltimore Ga- 


'zette” of Friday last week says— 


“We stated a few days ago, the conclusion we drew 
from the proceedings of congress as contained in 
their printed journal, that Charles Carroll, of Car- 


‘Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin,! roilton, signed the Declaration of Independence on 


Roger Sherman and R. R. Livingston. 
It does not clearly appear when the committce re- 


the 4th of July, 1776, there being precisely the same 
evidence that be did so, as that Haftock, Adams, 





ported the declaration as adopted—but the general ques- 
tion was discussed most ably—-John .2dams being the 
chief speaker for, and John Diclinson powerfully op- 
posing it, (because that he thought it premature and 
unwise, until other and preparatory proceedings had 
beéno had) until the Ist of July--when, the debate be- 
ing exhausted, a}! the states voted for it, except Penn- 
sylvania, which was against it, and Delaware, which 
was equally divided. Pennsylvania had seven mem- 
bers present, viz: Jobn Morton, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Wilson, John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Tho- 
1aas Willing and Charles Humphreys—the four last 
were against a Declaration of Independence, at that 
time, though zealous advocates for the rights and 
liberties of America, and faithful and efficient whigs 


Jefferson, or any otherrevolutionary patriot, whose 
name now appears on the parchment, signed it on 
that day. The journal, however, it seems, in that 
| respect is as much a fiction as the famous picture of 
i col. Trumbull.* 





ontinn 


*This refers to the matters stated in the following 
extracts from a paper accompanying the print of the 
Dec. of Independence, copied from Trumbull, 

*Qne serious difficulty presented itself which could 
not be overcome. There exists no record on the 
journals of congress of the members who were ac- 
tually present on that occasion; and it became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to be guided principally by the 
original instrument, which is preserved in the office 








during the whole period of the revolutionary war.|of the secretary of state, ajthough itis well known 
Mr. Morris subsequently signed the declaration— | that this was not engrossed, on the parchment, until 
the other three did not, soon after ceasing to be ‘several weeks had elapsed, during which time some 


members of congress. Delaware was equally divid- 


ed~-Thomas McKean for and George Read against 
it, and so the vote of the state was lost; but the 
Jatter afterwards signed ‘tthe great paper.” This 
took place in a committee of the whole—the decla- 
ration was then reported to the house, and parts of it 
appear to have been discussed, for amendment, until 
the 4th—-when the grand question was taken, and 
every slate voted for it, Messrs. Dickinson and Morris 
being absent from Pennsylvania, so that the vote 
stood, Messrs. Morton, Franklin and Wilson, in the 


metabers, (among whom were George Clinton and 
Robert R. Livingston), were called to other duties, 
and did not sign the instrument; and also, that among 
the signatures are the names of several gentlemen, 
as George Clymer, Benjamin Rush, &c. who were 
not elected to seats in congress until after the 4th July. 

“Robert R. Livingston was one of the committee ap-, 
pointed to draft the declaration. 

“Two heads are also introduced of gentlemevd who 
are known to have been members actually present 
but who were couscientiously opposed to the act, as 





affirmative and. Messrs. Willing and Humphreys in| premature and unwise, and who, therefore, did pos 
the negative—and Mr. Cesar Rodney, having arriv- | sign. John Dickinson, author of the Farmer’s leiters, 
ed from Delaware, by a forced journey, joined Mr.| who, in all the debates on the question, was the able 
MeKean in supporting it, and decided the vote of|and eloquent opposer of Mr. John Adems; and the 
that state. ‘Jate Thomas Willing, af Philadelphia. 

Vou, XX¥ ——26, : 
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“‘We have received a letter, on this subject, from, 
a respected friend, dated the 27th inst. from which we 
make the following extract—it will be seen that this 
extract corresponds with the statement contained ip, 
the speech of gen. Smith. ‘ 7 

“Observing.in the papers that there is a difference} 
of opinion as to the time the Declaration of Indepen- | 
dence was signed by Charles Carroll, of Carroliton, | 
I this morning asked him his recollection on the sub- | 
ject; he stated, to the best of his recollection, he was 
hot a wember of congress at the time of his mission. 
to Canada, but upon his return was elected a member | 
of that body—that upon the first day of his taking, 
his seat he signed the declaration, having long before | 
foade up lis miud that it was the only proper course 
for the people of this country to adopt.” 

“From avother source we have received the fol- 
lowing on the same subject: 
' “Mr. Carroll first took his seat in congress on the 
18th July, 1776, when the credentials of the dele- 
ty newly appointed by Maryland were presented 
he following anecdote should not be lost: After Mr. 
Carroll was introduced to the president on his first 
taking his seat, he drew his attention to the parch- 
ment copy of the Declaration of Independence and 
invited him to sign it~Mr. Carroll replied, ‘“‘with| 
great pleasure,” and advanced to the table—whilst) 
Signing it, a member remarked, in an under-tone, | 
“there goes a few millions”—alluding to the great, 
wealth of Mr. Carroll.” 

It Is very possible, and J believe such is the fact, 
that one or more of those recorded as having sign-| 
ed the declaration on the 4th of July, voted against 
it on that. day, or were not present to give their sup- 
port to its passage—in addition to those whose names 
are mentioned above. Butitis of no importance who 
they were. The time for dissolving our connection with 
the “mother country” was a question of expediency, 
about which the most honest men might honestly differ, 
though agreeing in the principle of the mighty matter. 
proposed, and those alluded to should not be the less 
esteemed by a grateful posterity, because they really 
encountered equal hazard, and made a common stock 
of peril with the original projectors of it. Yet ‘there 
were giants in those days”—among whom Jonn Ap- 
ams and Tuomas Jerrerson held a first rank * No 
man, however, perhaps, was more relied upon than 
Samve. Apams or Georce CLINTON, and it was Same 
vev Cuase who first, in congress, with handsand eyes 
raised towards heaven, swore by the ALMIGHTY 
that he owed no allegiance to the king of Great Bri- 
tain! But we like not to make specialities of what 
belonged to a wonderful whole. No body of men, 
yerhaps, ever was, or ever will be collected, better 

tted to preside over the birth of a nation, or in rend- 
ing the bonds which united it to an unnatural parent, 
than was the immortal congress of ’76, and their im- 
tnediate successors and co-workers in the revolu- 
tion. . 
‘*Though these two great men were separated by the 
conflicts of purties, for a few years, perhaps, no two 
persons ever entertained, in general, a more perfect- 
ly.good opinion of one another. Mr. Jefferson always 
spoke of Mr. Adams as baving been the chiei pillar 
that supported the Declaration of Independence; and 
evep at the time when the latter was president of the 
United Sta'es, and party feeling was at its utmost 
height, called him, ‘*the Ayax Telamon of our revolu- 
tiop:” and one of the Jast expressions of Mr. Adams 
was, “Jefferson survives.” For about twenty years 
past, the communications between the patriarchs 
wére of thé most kind and affectionate character— 
filled with ex pressions of mutual esteem, and abound- 
ing with senor y maxims and eflusions—some of 
which wilt loog have more than eraculer force with a} 
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The preceding appears to take in all the facts with- 
in my reach, as applicable to the matter immediately 
before me. So much it hath seemed proper to say, 
circumstanced as things are—and yet | must repeat 
the opinion, that no possible good can grow out of in- 
vestigations of this sort. 





Mr. Ranvotrn has exeited considerable attention 
at Liverpool—his person. dress and manner, together 
with what he said on different occasions, are carefully 
detailed, to satisfy the public curiosity conceruing this 
extraordinary man, and out of which we make the 
following selections. 

Ata public dinner, given by the corporation of 
Liverpool, to Mr. Huskisson, and to which Mr. Ran- 
dolph was invited—Mr. H. after complimenting the 
mayor on the presence of one who hau ever been the 
ardent and efficient advocate of all that was moral y 
and politically good in bis native country, and who 
entertcined the most friendly feelings towards Engy 
land, propused “ihe health of Mrs Raudolph.” | 


Mr. Randolph, on rising to return thanks, said, 
those who had experienced the sensations of a man 
suffering after a protracted and uneasy voyage by sea, 


| and the privation incident to it, on his arrival ai 1.e 


wished-for shore, might form a small estimate of ‘his, 
when he saw the British land; but they could not du- 
ly appreciate his feelings on the change from all that 
is necessarily uncomfortable and cheerless, to the 
animated and social reception he had met with since 
his arrivalin Liverpool. Mr. Randolph, in a chaste 
and appropriate manner, expatiated on the blessiugs 
we here enjoy, and which are fostered and protected 
by the ablest ministers this country ever had. He 
said, he could never distinguish between the interests 
of America and England; whatever was beneficial to 
Liverpool could not but be highly useful to New York. 
The interest of the cotion planter and the cotton spinner 


| were one and the same. The tobacco planter in Ame- 
| rica, and the merchant and manufacturer in Ex.gland, 


who converted that plant into a source of industry 
and wealth, had but a common interest. Mr Ran- 
dolph, after having assured the company that he felt 
proud of having English blood in his veins, eonclud- 
ed by proposing, as a toast, ‘the town and trade of Li- 
verpool.”” 

Mr. Randolph also gave the following toast—- Eng- 
land and America—the mother and the daughter.” 

He afterwards attended Mr. Huskisson onan aqua- 
tic excursion in one of the steam packets. His health 
was again proposed by Mr. H.* nodoubt to gratify the 
persons present by hearing him make a speech, wich 
he did—iauding the ‘‘parent” country and its instita- 
tions and constitution, and promising to hold in grate- 
ful remembrance the kindnesses shewn to him—all 
which were duly applauded. ‘In conclusion, (says 
the account of this speech), he would beg ieave to 
propose, asa toast, their own Liverpool—not the 
tows of which they were so justly proud—not its 
trade, of which they daily toasted the prosperity—not 
its distin-uished and talented representative, [Mr. 
Huskisson}, whose recent election did honor ‘o their 
choice—but their noble earl, the great and gifted man 
at the head of the administration of the country.— 
(Great applause ”’) 

The papers say that he talked ‘incessantly, and 
instructed as well as delighted the company ” Among 
others of his sayings. these are recorded: On one oc 
casion he was cheered, and he said—**Gentlemen, 
old England and young 4merica united forever! Who 
shail divide them?”> Loud cheers followed this pithy 
speech, and the band on board struck up “Ya:skee 
doodie.”” An Irish gentleman asked Mr. Randoiph, 





*As, (so the Liverpool paper expresses it), being 
i “a senator from a sister Wingdom!” 
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what would be the best cute for the miseries of Ire- 
Jand. “Iwill give it to you in the words of the bible 
_—‘Unmuzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ The 
Irish peasant is deprived of his due aid proper share 
of the fruits of the earth” Another gentleman ob- 
served, that he did not think Cobbett was qualified to 
sit in the house of commons, ‘‘Cobbett not qualified 
tosit in the house of commons!” exclaimed Mr. Ran- 
doiph. “Why, he Kas qualified himself for a seat 
in that house as a lady of éasy viftue qualifies her- 
self for the Magdalen asylumi—by a life of prostitu- 
tion to all parties, and being faithful to none.” Speak- 
ingjof. man, Mr. Randolph said, “tie is naturally in- 
Jolent, and all your contrivances of church and state, 
or by whatever other name they may be called, are, 
that A may be idle while B works.” Talking of pro- 
doh 25h ” said the sage, ‘cannot subsist with- 
out property. {ff} in political revolution, property be 
divorced from power, power will soon goin search 
of property. A reaction then takes place—pro- 
perty goes in search of power, and they become once 
more united.’ “In all state revolutioris,” said Mr. 
Randolph, “endeavor to keep down the dregs of socie- 
ty. You can easily blow off thé froth: but, if once you 
let the dregs get uppermost, depend upon it that 
the draught will be; not blue; but black ruin.” 
A gentleman was inquiring about the constitution of 
Virginia, the state which Mr. Randolph represents in 
congress. “Why,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘we vote for 
representatives viva voce dn freéhold suffrage; and 
toe Virginians would as goon have dur noses cut off as 
thange the mode to voting by ballot.” Then, sir, your 
mode of voting is the same as in England?” “Aye, to 
be sure,” replied Mr. Randolph. ‘Have we'not been 
steering on the same course ever since we left you, with- 
out tacking or taking in sail? Only we have thrown the 
king overboard, God bless him!””—When the boat came 
alongside the wall, ‘“‘what a magnificent qaay this 
is!” excldimed Mr. R. “we have none like it in 
America. “New York and Liverpoo! are mutually 
depéndent on each other. You take her cotton, to- 
bacco, and other raw produce; and she takes your 
cutlery and earthenware, cotton goods, salt and coal. 
We cant do without you; and you can as little do 
without us. Arid can yoti conceive of greater non- 
sense than that two such countries should goto war? 
It is ere ndnsense!” {fn reply to an inquiry, whe- 
ther he would be at his lodging$ at a certdin hour, 
“yes” said he; “Ill be there before that; I have only 
to go to the custom house about my luggage, and a 
custom house oath, you know, is easily swallowed.” 
So fascinating was Mr. Randolph’s conversation, that 
he could with difficulty escape from the ctowd that 
still lingered around him. He was dressed in a blue 
coat, yellow silk neck-cloth, and blue trowsers. 


5c? Theré is much point and severe justice in Mr. 
Randolph’s remarks about the state of Ireland and 
concerning Cobbett—but his assertion respecting a 


; Common interest between the cotton planter and cot- 


ton spitiner—his boast of English blood—his mother 
and her daughter—overwhelming compliment to the. 
‘noble earl” of Liverpool—his wish that Old Eng- 

land and young America might be “‘uniled foreter”*— 
his desire to keep down “the dregs of society,” pre- 

erence of voting viva voice, and by freeholders—his 

dssertion that we had steered the same course as had 

beensteéred in England, and his seeming regret that 

We,had thrown the king ovef-board, in calling upon 

God to bless him, with his remark about a custom- 

ouse oath, will claim special attention, and excite 

Some surprise, perliaps; but itis not necesary to cim- 

thent upon them. 


’ 








_ 


*« Independence for ever” was John Adams’ dying 


Words: Union with England “for ever,” is the wish of 


® John Randolph, if bis saying is faithfully reported! 


a - 
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_ Mr. Ciay; by invitation, partook of a splendid pub= 
lic dinner at Lexington, Ky. onthe ld5th ult. About 
200 of his late constituents were pre.ent. The com- 
mittee, in their letter of invitation, sdid— : 

‘In your long career as our representative, you were 
always found on the side of civil and politics! liber- 
ty, humtdn happiness and iviprovement. — : 

Two great contirients hail you as the hold cham 
pion, and successful promoter of their best interests; 
tneir dearest privileges, and most invaluable bles- 
sings. Chae wend T 

Let the envious atid disappvinted, pee out their gall 
still moré wantonly on your head than they have 
dorie,—let calucany continue to persecute you,—yet 
sir, while you are assured, that those who have 
known you longest and moet intimately, love you 
best, you will treat with merited contempt all theiz 
vilé machinations and abuse.” 

And Mr. Clay,in reply, observed si; 

“The reiterated testimonies of confidence and at- 
tichment, which I have so often and so Jong receiv- 
ed from my late constituents of this congressional dis 
trict; have been, in past times, a most encouraging 
Stimulus of my best exertions to promote the public 
welfare; and they will continue, under all the cir- 
cumstatices of my future condition, to cheer and an- 
imate mé, although the particular political relation 
which existed between us is dissolved. Nor is 
the sensibility to thesé cherished testimonies less 
lively, because of my consciousness that they pro- 
ceed from an exaggerated estimate, which the par- 
‘tiality of my friends has led them to make, of my 
public services. It has, indeed; been always my aim, 
as you truly state, to be on the side of civil and poli- 
tical liberty, human happiness and improvement. 
And to those great and interesting objects shall my 
humble but zealous endeavors continue to be direct- 
ed, whatever misrepresentations of my motives and 
conduct may be made by those who choose to think 
unfavorably of the one or the other.” 

The toasts drunk on thé occasion wer® of a very 
decided character, yet moderate. The following may 
serve as specimens: | * 

The administration—Let its enemies tell its offen- 
ces. It has recommended a mission for the promo- 
| tion of republican principles; it has advised the en- 
couragement of science and literature, of internal im- 
provements and home manufactures. Alas! how 
criminal!!! Rs 

Our guest, the hon. Henry Clay—Could he be more 
endeared, admired, and confided in, his persecutors 
and slanderers have given him that claim on us. 


— 
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Tur constitution. A Bostoii paper says—In the 
conveation of 1787; which m3 gt the present con- 
stitution, Mr. Madison proposed, and the Virginia de- 
legation supported a plan of constitution, by whiek 
“congress should have the power of negaliving all state 
laws.”” Such a doctrine; broached at the present day, 
would be deemed moral treasonin Virginia. 

Wasuincton. Our city corporatioti, (says the Na< 
tional Journal of the 3ist ult.) closed its June ses 
sion on Friday evening last. During the sessiony 
$40,000 have been appropriated for the endowment of 
two public schools, one for thé eastern, and the other 
for the western sections of the city; $20,000 for gon- 
tinuing the building of the City Hail and improving 
the grounds; $3,000 for enlarging and improving the 
Centre market. An appropriation was also made 
for surveying the Potomac river and the Eastern 
Branch, and ¢arious other appropriations of minor 
importance; for opening and gravelling avenues, 
paving side walks, &c. The larger appropriations are 
the proceeds of the lotteries granted for the beneat 
of the city. The wholé presents a cheering view, 
| not only of the resources of fhe city, but also of tae 
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_ doltais, in the corresponding months of last year. 


‘the course of the vessel was changed for England 
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Jiberal spirit which actuated those to whom our fel- 
low citizens have delegated the power of applying 
them. 

SC f>This city is rapidly improving—many new 
houses are erecting, and distances are us reduced by 
the contiguity of the buildings; indeed, parts of the 
city are pretty compact, and the price of lots in those 
parts is very high. A steam boat is about to ply from 
the wharf at the Centre market to Alexandria, which 
will greatly promote the convenience of persons, 
travellers and others, and add much to the value of 
property in the neighborhood. Washington must 
needs be a large and populous city—but much re- 
mains to be done to improve its site, though more has 
been done than could have been expected. 

- Srecin—import and export. The gold and silver spe- 
cie and bullion, imported into the United States du- 
ring the commercial year, ending Sept. 30th last, 
emounted to 6,150,765 dollars. In the same period, 
agreeably to the custom house returns, the export of 
gold and silver was 8,797,055; from which it appears 
that the export exceeded the import by 2,646,290 
dollars. ? 

The Philadelphia Gazette asserts that this enor- 
gous export was occasioned by excessive issues of 
paper, whereby the specie was driven out of the 
country, and the China trade, in particular, so far 
overdone, that most of those engaged in it have suf- 
fered loss. This year, as is natural, there isa reaction. 
Silver is brought in in so great.abundance that, it is 
said, the men at the mint have to perform what is 
called a “day and a half work,” and the export of 
specie, from the port of Philadelphia, during the 
months of April, May, and June of the present year, 
has bee: only 500,501 doilars, against two inillion one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand one hundred and fifty-one 


UNCERTAINTY OF TRADE. The London Globe men- 


tions the following instance as a specimen of the losses | 


recently incurred in England in commercial! transac- 
tionas—A vessel, arrived at London from Bengal, was 
about to sail from Calcutta for China, with a cargo 
of 7,000 bags of cotton, but intelligence arriving of 
the high price that article had attained in London, 


She reached the Thames under prices so different of 
the same article, that the owners sustained a Joss of 
near /.40,0C0 on the single voyage. 

WiiuiaAm Nicnors, for robbing the United States 
maail on, the 28th of February last, has been tried 
at Newcastle, Delaware, found guilty, and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment. 

[From the lightness of this punishment, there 
seems something like merit in cxecuting a splendid 
act in the robbing-line. Hundreds of little pilfercrs 
are in our penitentiaries for a longer period than 
Nichols has been sentenced to: The Jaw for the 
punishment of mail robbers must be rendered more 
certain, as well as more severe than it is. We should 
like to know the cost ef catching and prosecuting 
this fellow. ] 





Aristocracy. When gen. Foy was once entering, 
with much fervor, into a political discussion in the 
chamber, and had just pronounced the word aristoc- 
racy, a voice from the ministerial side asked him for 
a definition to it. *.4ristocracy,” answered he, at once 
and calmly—*‘‘aristocracy, in the nineteenth century, 
is the league, the coalition of those who wish to con- 
sume withont producing; live without working; oc- 
eupy all public places, without being competent to fill 
them; seize upon all honors without meriting thom; 
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Miuitary rorce ww Evrors. According toa cal- 
culation published in 1824, in the Mentz Gazeite, the 
military “ya of Europe then amounted to 2,500,000 
men including all, both of land and sea service. 
These cost their governments, annually, 2,000,000,000 
francs, or 91,666 ,666l. 13s. 4d. sterling, or about 450 
millions of doliars, while the entire territorial re- 
venue of. Europe does not amount to more than 
1.800,000.000 francs, or 1.82,500,000. About the 
eightieth part of the population of Europe is stil) un- 
der arms, and each inhabitant furnishes upwards of 
nine shillings sterling per year, for the support of this 
mass of armed men, whilst Europe is im profound 
peace, 





Cinciynati. The following are the present offi- 
cers of the society of the Cincinnati: 

President general. Major general Thomas Pinch» 
ney, of South Carolina. 
Vice president general, 
New Jersey. | 
Secretary general. Major JVilliam Jackson, of Penn. 
Assistant secretary general. Captain John JWark- 
land, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer general. Colone] Allen McLane, of 
Delaware. 

Assistant treasurer general. @lexander W. Johnston, 
esq. of Pennsyivania. 


Colonel .daron Ogden, of 





Naporeon. Capt. Maillard, of the British navy, 
has recently pubiished the Journal he kept during the 
time that Naporeon Bonaparte was on board the 
British ship Beilerophon, which he commanded, and 
on board which he escaped from France in 1815, 
This Journal appears to have been kept with great 
frankness and perfect honesty, and will do much to 
make known the real character of the most extraor- 
dinary man of the age, judging by the extracts which 
we have met with, and shame the treatment that he 
received, in which every rule which governs in na- 
tions that have laws, was violated. Capt. M. says— 
‘Bonaparte never did a thing unbecoming a gentleman 
while on board the ship; and in no instance do I recollect 
him to have mude use of a rude expression, or to have 
been guiliyof any kind of ill breeding.” 

Capt. M. also says—‘iord Keith appears to have 
formed a very high opinion of the fascination of bis 
conversation, and expressed it very emphatically to 
me, after he had secn him: speaking of his wish for 
an interview with the Prince Regent, **‘D—n the fel- 
low,” he said, “if he had obtained an interview with 
his royal highness, in half an hour they would have 
been the best friends in England.” 





Gen. Larayerre. At the recent grand ball in Pa- 
ris, for the benefit of the Greeks, “the venerable 
LAFAYETTE,” says a letter, ‘‘was received by the 
company, a8 a father would be amidst his children:’” 





Tue Cueroxees. We have very satisfactory a& 
counts of the progress of instruction among the Che- 
rokees. The schools are well attended, dnd the ex- 
ercise of the children in English grammar, geography, 
&ec. has excited the astonishment of those who have 
witnessedthem. One of the editors of the Huntsville 
“Advocate,” who has recently visited some of the 
schools, observes-——“I noticed fin particular, one little 
bey, apparently about nine or ten years of age, and 3 
full blooded native, who was called upon by bis in- 
structor to give out the words to a spelling class, 
which he did with a clearness and precision that 
would have done no discredit to any ‘‘old field school 
master.” 

‘Many of them write, and it appears to be one of 
their most favorite exercises. | examined their 
books particularly, and inquired the time they had 





thatis erfstocracy.” 


been employed, and I will venture to assert, that the 
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| ueyeasive improvement they have made in that art, 
I not excelled by any equal number of their age 
and opportunity in the state of Alabama ” 





From Linerta. Office of the colonization society, 
Washington, July 28. Intelligence has been received 
at this office from Liberia, upto the 12th of May, re- 
presenting the colony to be in very healthy and pros- 

rous circumstances. The government of Sierra 

eone has Jaid a blockade on the line of coast reach- 
ing from that colony to Cape Mount, which promises 
to destroy, as it has already suspended, the slave 
trade hitherto carried on from the Gallinas. The 
colonial agent at Montserado has interdicted the trade 
from Cape Mount to Trade Town, (120 miles), ou the 
ground of 2 qualified jurisdiction, actually held by 
the colony over this whole district of country. It is 
therefore confidently believed that this odious traffic 
is for ever banished by these measures from three 
hundred milesofcoast. The traffic of the natives is 
consequently tursed into a new channel, and fowls, 
vegetables, cattle, and rice, in hitherto unknown 
abundance, are now brought to the American colo- 
ny. 
vat is a circumstance,” says Mr. Ashmun, ‘‘you 
will learn with pleasure, that all the late emigrants 
from North Carolina, of all ages and habits, have got 
safely through the slight fever which assailed them, 
without a single exception. The rev. Mr. Holton 
is far advanced in convalescence; and a commodious 
school house, of two ground apartments, is building by 
the people, for additional schools in the colony. Cap- 
tains Chase and Cotterell, of the Colombian service, 
have recently been upon the coast, and chased away 
almost every Guivea-man known to be between Sier- 
ra Leone and Cape Palinas. To the former oflicer, 


the American colony is indebted for the liberal do- 


nation of 30 stand: of arms, 8 casks of gun-powder, 
and several valuable articles of provisions.” 





INLAND NAVIGATION 


The sloop St. Clair, of 50 | 


interesting collection of Articies 
RELATIVE TO REVOLUTICNARY EVENTS, AND PERSONS, 
OR MORE ESPECIALLY PERTAINING TO THE LIVES 
AND CHARACTERS OF THE PATRIARCHS, ADAMS 
AND JEFFERSON: ro BE OCCASIONALLY CONTINUED. 
Dr. Franklin and Thomas Paine. When Paine was 
writing his infamous altacks on the Christian religion, 
he submitted a part of his manuscriptto Dr. Frank- 
jin for his inspection and opinion. The following is 
| tbe answer of that great philosopher and patriot:— 
| Dear sir—I have read your manuscript with some 
/atlention. Ly the argument it contains against a 
| particular Providence, though you allow a general 
Providence, you strike at the foundation of all 
religion. For without the belief of a Providence 
| that takes cognizance of, guards and guides, and fa- 
| vors particular persons, there is no motive to wor- 
|shipa Deity, to fear its displeasure, or to pres for its 
protection. I will not enter into any discussion of 
your principles, though you seem to desire it. At 
presentl shall only give you my opinion, that though 
your reasonings are subtle, and may prevaii wiih 
some readers, you will not succeed so as to change 
the genera! sentiments of mankind on that subject, 
andtbe consequence of printing this piece will be, 
a great deal of odium drawn upon yourself, mischief 
to you and noberefit to others. Ue that spits against 
the wind spits in his own face. But were you to 
succeed, do you imagine any good will be done by it? 
You yourself may find it easy to live a virtuous life 
'without the assistance afforded by religion, you 
have aclear perception of the advantages of virtue, 
and the disadvantages of vice, and possess a strength 
of resolution suflicient to enable you to resist cow- 
mon temptations. But think how greata portion of 
mankind consists of weak and ignorant men and wo- 
men, and of inéxperienced, inconsiderate youth, of 
both sexes, who have need of the motives of religion 
; to restrain them from vice, to support their virtue, 
‘and retain them in the practice of it till it be: «meg 








|habitual, whichis the great point tor its security. 


tons burthen, with a full cargo of peltries and ashes, | And perhaps, you are indebted to her originally, that 
has arrived at the city of New York, from the port of | is, to your religious education, for the habits of vir- 


Mackinaw, (lake Michigan), via the Erie canal—thus 
making an inland voyage of more than one thou- 
sand miles. 

Law case—New Haven, July 18. The supreme 
court of errors closed its annual term in this county 
on the 8th iust. The most important case before the 
court in regard to the amount of property in contro- 
versy, was that of Lynde Catlin, vs. the Savings bark, 
&c. This was a bill in chancery, seeking to set aside 
the assignment made by the board of directors of the 


Eagle bank, after its failure, by which the Savings 


bank of New Haven obtained a preference over other 


tue upon which you now justiy value yourself. You 
might easily dispiay your excellent talents of reason- 
ing upon a less hazardous subject, and thereby ob- 
tain a rank with our most distinguished authors. 
For among usit isnot necessary, as among the Hot- 
| tentots, that a youth to be raised into the company of 
bse should prove his manhood by beating his mo~ 





ther. I wouid advise you therefore, not to attempt 
| unchaining the tiger, but to bura this piece Lefere it 
is seen by any other person, whereby you will save 
yourself a great deal of mortification from the ene- 
ines it may raise against you, and perhaps a good 
deaj of reyretand repentance If men are so wick- 


creditors. The case was tried before Hosmer, chief} ed with religion what would they be if without i? J 
judge, and judges Brainard and Lanman. In behalf | intended this letter itself as a proof of my friendship, 


of the petitioner, it was claimed that an insolvent cor- | 


and therefore add no profession to it; but simply sud- 


poration and its directors, are trustees for the credi- 
tors of the property remaining under their conirol: 
that as al] debts are of equal obligation, each credi- 
tor has aninterest in the trust fund in proportion to 
the amount of his debt, of which it is not in the pow- 
er of the trustee to deprive him, by assigning the whole 
to another having notice of the trust. On the part of 
the respondents it was denied that there was any dis- 
linction between a failing individual and inso!vent 
corporation, in regard to their powers over their re- 
maining property—and it was claimed that as pre- 
ferences were lawful in the case of an individual, an 
equal right to make them existed on the part of the 
corporation. 

We understand the court have decided that the 
assignments are valid. The property assigned, was 
sufficient, we believe, to sccure in full, the debt due 





to the Savings bank. Herald, 


——< eee —_— 


scribe, yours, B. FRANKLIN. 


The editor of the Rutland, (Vt.) Herald, having 
had the pleasure to deliver to the revolutionar 
Sages, at the late celebration of the fourth of Juty in 
that town, the cards for the festival, was not a little 
amused with many stories and remarks made by them 
on the cecasion. He wishes he could have treasur- 
ed up more of them. 

On presenting one with a card, he asked “if there 
was any thing to pay; if so, said he, here is the money 
—(presenting an old continental bill),—I have nath- 
ing else to pay with; this is some of the fruits of my 
tuils, fifty years ago.”’ 

Another being asked if he served in the revoly- 
tionary war, thrust his hand into his pockct and pres 
sented geo. Washington’s discharge, asking if tuat 
was sufficient cvidence? 
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Another being questioned as to his revolutionary 
fervices, ollerea to exhibit seven sears where he re- 
eeived wounds in the battles he had fought. 

One very aged and decrepid looking veteran, 
asked the usual questions on presenting his card, re- 
plied. O Yes! I have been in two wars—the French 
zod revolutionary wars!” and added “1 offered to vo- 
lunteer in the third!”—[Al]luding to the lass war. ] 

fe was offered two tickets; but refused, saying he 
jad got tog a}d to eat more than one dinner. 

Another was led up ‘to the table by his comrade, 

being yery lame and decrepid), who was inquired of 
whether he had served his country in the revolution, 
when his comrade answered “tyes! I stood by his side 
fin Pennington battle, where he was shot down by the 

——d Hessians; and 1 will show you where the poor 
fellow was wounded, if you desire it.?” 





+ Jcha Conderick was one of those hearty Irishmen 
wiio promptly stepped into the American ranks, and 
bravely fought in the revolutionary War. It matters 
not whether he had deserted, or had been captured 
from the British army, he was a jolly and faiihfy! vo- 
Jintecr in our ranks. His zeal, however, in the oyt- 
set. unfortunately led him to enlist under several re- 
cruiting officers, and to receive the bounty on en- 
listing, several times; in consequence of which he 
had, on joining his regiment, to undergo as many trials 
and sentences of court martial. The infliction of 
repeated punishinent for what could not, (in such a 
heart as Conderi¢k’s,) be considered a real crime, 
began to excite the sympathy of his officers; and he 
was asked by them why he enlisted more than once. 
Och! said he, for this reason, { was hearty in your 
cause; and he proved to be so; there was not a brav- 
er or more faithful soldier in the army; no man bet- 
ler knew the duty of a private soldier, and no one 
could, at all times, discharge that duty with more 
cheerfulness, alacrity and precision. ‘It was the for- 
wine of John to have been engaged in all the principal 
battles, and most of tle rencontres which took place, 
ga all of which he was distinguished ag a good Soldier. 
There were some shades, however, in his moral char- 
ater, and he would drink to excess on alloccasions, 
except when on duty, then never At the storming 
of Stoney Point, he pushed forward in the forlorn 
hope, aud when the garrison had surrendered, and the 
captured casks of liquor were opened, Johnny swigged 
his rations without ceremony, amd, unperceiyed by his 
companions, laid himself €asy among the wounded 
and dying prisoners.’ Missed by his company, and 
his voice at intervals, being distinguished among the 
groans of the wounded, calling for a surgeon’s mate 
and a drop of water, it was exclaimed, *‘alas, poor 
Conderick! he has failen at last’ Weill, he was a 
brave feliow, and hearty in the cause. ‘ God bless 
him.” On examination of the wounded at day-light, 
jt wag found that he was unburt, and had only been 
taking a little refreshment, (as he said), for the first 
time in bad company. — : 
' No piivate was better known throughout the army 
than Johnhy Conderick; he was good hearted in 
his nature; and if not witty, had always Something to 
say that was chcerily. He could not claim a drop of 
kindred blood in this country, nor had he any inte- 
rest to defend; but, like thousands of his country- 
men, (it should be recollected), he was ready to lay 
down hig life in gupportof our independence. =~ 
At the close of ong of the Igst campaigns, Johnny 
made application to his colonel] for a furlough to go 
and keep thansgiying and eat pumpkin pies with his 
friends and the pretty lasses in Connecticut, which 
was granted him, but not realizing all he expected 
in the excursion, and growing full, he returned to 
the camp before his furlough had expired. 
It was this same John Conderick, who brought in 
/hjg haversack, to the camp, three famous turkeys, fo}- | 








———- 
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lowed by the deaconish countryman, who dogged him 
to the camp and the very barrack, making complaint 
to his captain. Johnny being immediately brought 
before his officer to meet his accuser, stated in his 
defence, that while marching quietly and civilly to 
his regiment, the big turkey had the impudence to 
call him a tory, and tantalized him by frequently bid- 
ding him to ‘‘quit®” before he had said a word, or rais- 
ed a hand against him, for which enormity, he thought 
proper tg take him tathe camp. ‘Very good, and 
very proper,” said the captain, “but how come you 
also to bring the other two.” ‘For witnesses of the 
fact, may it please your honor,” replied the soldier. 
The captain smiled, and the countryman declared 
the defence to be satisfactory. 5 Be 

At avery critical period of the revolutiqnary war, 
when there was great difficulty in procuring supplies 
for the American army, and when there was a dan- 
ger of its dissolution for want of proyisions to keep 
it together, a number of patriotic gentlemen, gave 
their bonds to the amount of about /.260,000 sterling, 
in gold and silver for procuring them. The provi- 
sious were procured, and the army was supplied and 
kept together. The following are the names of the 


choice spirits who came forward on that critical oc- 
casion: fone 

Robert Morris 110,000,Abrm. Bickley 12000 
B. McClennaghan 10,000/Robert Bass 2000 
A. Bunner & Co. 6000|Owen Biddle 2000 
Teoch Francis 5500\ John Gibson 2000 
Jas. Wilson © 5000/Chas. Petit 2000 
Wm. Bingham 5000\Jno. Mitchell 2000 
tich’d Peters 5000/Robert Knox 2000 
Sam!. Meredith 5000\John Bullock 2000 
James Mease 5000\ Joseph Reed 2000 
Thomas Barclay 5000|/Francis Gurney 2000 
Saml, Morris Jr. 5000|Geo. Campbell 2000 
Robt. L. Hooper 5000\John Wharton 2000 
Hugh Shield 5000|Benj. Rush 2000 
Philip Moore 5000/Thgs. Lawrence 2000 
Matthew Irwin 5000\Jos. Bleiver 2000 
Thomas Irwin 5000) William Hall 2000 
John Benezet 5000\John Pation 2000 
Henry Hiil 5000| Benj. Fuller 2000 
John Morgan 5000) Meads & Fitzsim- 

Thomas Willing 5000} mons 2000 
Samuel Powell 5000! Andrew Hodge 2000 
Join Nixon 5000\ Henry Keppele 2009 
Robt. Bridges 5000)/Francis C. Hassen- 

John Dunlap 4000; clever 2000 
Michael Hillegas A000\Isaac Melcher 2000 
Wiliiam Coates 4000\John Schaffer 2000 
Emanuel Erye 4000) Alex. Tod 2000 
James Bodden 4000/5 80. Purviance 2000 
John Mease 4000 John Wileocks 2000 
Joseph Carson 4000|Samuel Inglis 2000 
Thomas Leiper 4000\Jona. Penrose 2000 
Kean & Nichols 4000|Nath. Falkner 2000 
Saml. Morris 3000\James Caldwell 2000 
Isaac Moses 3000\Ger’ds. Clarkson 2000 
Chas. Thompson 3000\John Shee 1000 
John Pringle 3000/Saml. Caldwell 1000 
Samuel Miles 3000/Saml. Penrose 1000 
Cadwalader Morris 2500)\Wni. Turnbull 1000 
Mathew Clarkson 2500/B. Davis fr. 1000 
Thos. McKean “ .2000\Sharp Delany 1000 
Jho. Donaldson 2000/Andrew Doz 1000 
Jobn Steinmetz 2000/Peter Whitesides 1000 
Benj. Randolph 2000!Andtew Robinson 1000 





(All, or very nearly all, of the preceding list, were 
citizens of Philadelphia and its neighborhood.) 

There is aman, by the name of Nicholas Cam- 
bels naw living in his 94th year, in the town of War- 
ren. RK. ‘I. who made one of the celebrated tea party 
in Bgston harbor. Of the particulars of the affair, 
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we learn, that the expedition was led by Mr. Suel 
and Mr. Brown. ‘The party was in number about 40, 


and marched to the foot of the wharf, all of them 


armed, anda few disguised, where they halted. The 
leaders went on bo:rd. represented to the captains 
and consignee that the tea w s not wanted, and re- 
guested them to seek another market for it. These 
having no effect, the whole party, after leaving a 
guard at the wharf to resist the approach of any stran- 
ger “even to blood,” proceeded to the vessels and be-. 
gan the work of removal. The attack had been for- 
seen; and consequently, the party were obliged, in 
their progress, to remove hatches, coiled ropes, casks 
of provisions and other articles, placed above the tea 
for its concealment. The mates were permitted to 
look on, in order to satisfy them that the sole object 
was the destruction of the tea; the captains and con- 
signee were bound and confined. After effecting 
the object, every thing was replaced, and the party 
went to Brown’s house, where a pipe of Lisbon was 
broached for their use. Neburyport Herald. 
From the Troy Sentinel. Among the manifold diffi- 
culties with which the faithful patriots who achieved 
our independence had to struggle, the most embar- 
ras . was the fluctuating value and enormous depre- 
giation of the continental money, as it was called. 
To show whata wretched measure of value and me- 
dium of exchange our fathers were compelled to use 
we give the following items from a mess-bill dated 
in 1780 and 1781, The bill was showed to us by a 
soldier of the revolution, still living in respect among 
us, who was at the time a lieutenant in the regular 
service, and head of the mess referred to. We have 
not room for the whole bill, and therefore select the 
following charges as giving the general scope of the 
document. 
Lieut. , for the mess. 
To -, Dr. 
1780—-Oct. 30, 8 lb. sugar, at $14, $112 00 
Dec. 6,4 1b. do. at 16, 64 00 
17Sl—Feb. 1, 2 qts. spirits,at 50, 100 00 
Mar. 6, liyds.twist, at 10, 150 00 
“ 6, 3 brushes and blackbail, 95 00 
“* -15, 1 pt. wine, $40, 1 Ib, 











sugar, $18 58 00 

Apr. 1,1 black silk hdkf 75 00 
“11, 14 doz. eggs, at. $12 18 00 
$672 00 


This is but a small specimen of the embarrass- 
ments of the revolution we confess, but it isa very 
decisive one, and if a man will but reflect on the 
train of causes which led to the depreciation of the 
currency of the country, he will find matter enough 
to occupy his thoughts and excite his wonder, even in 
these few items of a mess-bill, From these charges it 
would seem that the paper money of thetime was 
avorth about one per cent. of its nominal value—that 
is, $100 in paper was worth about $1 in specie. 
What a miserable instrument was this for providing 
for the wants of a struggling nation, and defending 
armies against the inclemencies of these northern 
skies. A fluctuating depreciated currency, at any 
time a public greviance, in time of war, when mo- 
ney is so indispensable for putting the public strength 
into battle array, becomes a calamity of the most 
formidable nature: and to bear up under it, and, in 
despite of its paralysing influence, to uphold and car- 
ry forward a great and glorious cause, requires the 
most devoted patriotism, the highest kind of courage 
and constancy, and constitutes the most unequivocal 
evidence of public virtue. 

Such little matters of fact, do more than the most 
Javored description, to carry the mind back to “the 
times that tried men’s souls,” and to reveal the real 
nature and extent of those obstacles which lay in the 


way to independence and freedom. It would be 
well to think of these things more than is customary, 
for it is wonderful how soon the memory of obliga- 
tions which imply pecuniary responsibility, passes 
away. The public, acting on the maxim of the law 
that corporations have no souls, cannot be made to 
feel the force of such claims, and however lavish of 
gratitude, are most injuriously frugal of their coin. 
Presidents of congress under the confederation. 
1774—Peyton Randolph. | 1731—John Hanson. 
‘© ~~ s Henry Middleton. °82—Elias Boudinot. 
*715—John Hancock. *83—Thomas Mifflin. 
°17—Henry Laurens. *84—Richard H. Lee. 
*78—John Jay* ’86—-Nath. Gorham. 
°79-—-Sam. Huntington. *87—Arthur St. Clair. 
*80—Thomas McKean. *68—Cyrus Griffin. 





Presidents of the United States. 
1. George Washington, from 1789 to 1197—died, 
December 14, 1799. : 
2. John Adams, from 1797 to 1801—-died July 4, 
1826. 
3. Thomas Jefferson, from 1801°to 1809—died July 
4, 1826. 
4. James Madison, from 1809 to 1817. 
5. James Monroe, from 1817 to 1825. 
6. John Quincy Adams, from 1825. 





Declaration of Independence. The first time the 
Declaration of Independence was publicly read in 
Massachusetts was in this town. The express, on 
his way to Boston, furnished Isaiah Thomas, esq. 
with a copy for publication in this paper, of which 
he was at that time the publisher. The news of its 
receipt soon spread throughout the town, and a large 
concourse of people collected, all anxious to see or 
hear so extraordinary adocument. To gratify their cu- 
riosity, Mr. Thomas ascended the portico of the south 
meeting house, (then the only one in town), and read 
itto those who were assembled. Half a century has 
since passed away, during which our country has in- 
creased in wealth, population and power, beyond all 
former precedent. Dr. Thomas stiil lives to witness 
the prosperity of the country, and yesterday joined in 
the celebration of independence in the same house 
from which he read the declaration fifty years ago. 

[ Worcester (Mass.) Spy. 
JOHN ADAMS, 
ANECDOTES AND SCRAPS. 

The Boston Gazette says—It was mentioned in one 
of our former papers, that the late president Adams 
was a member of Brattlestreet church. When the 
present house was finished in 1774, he chose a pew, 
(being, No. 96),the committee sent him word, that the 
sight of the pulpit from that pew was obstructed by 
a Jarge pillar intervening—and, perhaps, he would 
select another. He returned this laconic answer; 
“Gentlemen, I thank you for your suggestion, but I 
remember that faith cometh by hearing.” 

At the celebration of the fourth of July at Quincy, 
afterthe regular toasts had been drunk, &c. one of 
the persons who was present proceeds to say that— 

The attention of the citizens was called to the do- 
ings of their committee of arrangements, relative to 
the invitation given to their venerated townsman, 
John Adams: they listened with profound silence to 
the following letters— 

Quincy, 2d June, 1326. 
Hon. John Adams: ) 

Honored sir—With the profoundest reverence of 
respect, it has again fallen to my happy lot, in be- 
half of the committee of arrangements for the ap- 
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proaching celebration of our national independence, 
on the fourth of July next, to solicit the pleasure 
of your company to dine with the citizens of Quincy, 


at the Town Hall, on that day. That your health 
and strength may be such that you will be enabled to 
comply with this request, is the ardent wish of the 
Citizens of this place, and in particular of him who 
now supplicates in their behalf. The approaching 
anniversary is one big with the grateful recollections 
of those patriots and statesmen, who, fifty years siuce, 
dared, in the then infancy of our country, to proclaim 
to the world, these United States to be a free and in- 
dependent nation; among that august band it is the 
pride and boast of this town to recognize the names 
of Hancock and Adams, and fn particular the last, 
who, thank God, still survives, and whose brilliant 
talents shone with peculiar lustre, and was made the 
instrument under Providence, in no smal! degree, of 
producing that revolution which has redounded to 
the glory and happiness of this nation, and I tryst its 
benign influence is destined to be felt and enjoyed, by 
all the other nations in the globe. Your presence, 
on that day, cannot fail of producing the highest gra- 
tification in the minds of those who may then assem- 
bie. The sight of one, who has done so much for 
our beloved country, and in particular for this town, 
will greatly heighten the pleasures of that day. 

- Tam, with much respect, 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
‘ JOHN WHITNEY, Chairman. 
By order of the committee of arrangements. 


Capt. John Whitney, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements for celebrating the approaching an- 
niversary of the 4th of July, in the town of Quincy. 

) ' Quincy, June 7, 1826. 
Sir—Your letter of the 3d inst. written on behalf 
of the committee of arrangements, for the approach- 
ing celebration of our national independence, iovit- 
ing me to dine, on the 4th of July next, with the citi- 
zens of Quincy, at the town hall, has been reccived 
with the kindest emotions. ‘The very respectful lan- 
age with which the wishes of my fellow-towusmen 
ave been conveyed to me, by your committee, and 
the terms of affectionate regard towards me, indivi- 
dually, demand my grateful thanks, which you will 
lease to accept and to communicate to your col- 
eagueg of the committee. 


The present feeble state of my health will not per- 
mit me to indulge the hope of participating with more 
than by my best wishes in the joys and festivities 
and the solemn ‘services of that day, on which will 
be completed the fiftieth year from its birth, the inde- 
pendence of the Uniled States: A memorable epoch in 

he annals of the human race, destined, in future his- 

tory, to form the brightest or the blackest page, ac- 
cording to’the use or the abuse of those political in- 
stitutions by which they shall, in time to come, be 
shaped By the human mind. 

I pray you, sir, to tender, in my behalf, to our fel- 
low-citizens, my cordial thanks for their affectionate 
good wishes, and to be assured that I am very truly 
and affectionately yours and their friend qnd fellow- 
towneman, ; J. ADAMS. 

,The good wishes of this letter were greeted by 
abundant cheers; when the orator of the day being 
called upon for a toast, rose and said—- 

“Gentlemen, I hold in my hand a paper containing a 
toast from the hon. Joun Apams—with permission to 

resent it as from him this day, testifiying thereby that 
inasmuch as by the infirmities of age, his presence 
here ‘is denied him, his soul is yet with us—you will 
preceive that the spirit of his earlier days is yet liv- 
ing within him. ‘I will give you,” says he, “inps- 
PENDENCE Forever.” — 

‘As this was among his last expressions, it may 
be considered as the dying exclamation of the san- 


i 
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guine patriot; and it strikingly shows that the fame 
which burned so intensely 11 his youthful bosum, 
quickened and warmed him jn the decrepitude of 
age and the hour of death. When this sentiment 
was dictated by him, he was asked if he should add 
any thing to it? “not a word,’’ he replied. The toast 
was drunk by us about fifty minutes before its patri- 
otic author expired. 

Leaving the hall at an early hour, it was not lon 
before the eventful tidings flew through the town 
that the president was no more. The shock to many 
was dreadful, and to most sudden, as his rea} situa- 
tion since the morning, had been known only to few 
of us. Having imparted almost inspiration to the 
town while he has lived in it, the inhabitants felt that 
in his death, the great centre of interest was remov- 
ed forever, and the tie that bound them to former 
generations was broken. A deep gloom seemed to 
pervade all hearts; though all could say, that he was 
taken from them at the very moment when the best 
consolations could be left. 

in the morning, when asked, if he knew what day 
it was, he answered “‘ycs—a good a—great day.” 
During the morning he was unable to speak except 
in tremulous and indistinct whispers, though every 
sentence shewed his mind to be us clear and vigilant 
asever. That he was perfectly conscious of his situa- 
tion appeared from his parental benedictions and 
from tfie frequent beoken accents of prayer. At 
some minutes after twelve o'clock, he made a great 
effort to utler these words—‘ Thomas Jefferson sur- 
vives.”’— At twenty minutes before six o’clock he ex- 
pired, without a struggle, surrounded by those who 
parted from him with sorrow, and who will remem- 
ber him for ever with gratitude and veneration. It 
is but expressing the sentiments of the whole town 
to say, that he was venerated as the fearless and faith- 
| ful patriot; admired as the profound and communica- 
| tive scholar; honored as the exemplary and the mu- 

uificent citizen; valued as the firm and consistent 
christian; beloved as the friendly and attentive neigh- 
bor; and most of ali devoutly cherished as the anx- 
(ious and allectionate parent. But todo justice to this 
distinguished individual, belongs to abler hands; yet 
remembering, as I do, with personal gratitude his 
restless wish to benefit the rising generation, and to 
advance learning, sucial order, and Christianity, { 
, may be allowed this bricf and passing trivute. 

| It was deemed sutliciently remarkable, by our 
community, that he should have died on the fiftieth 
anniversary; but it completes the wonder to knaw, 
, that his illustrious colleague bore him company to the 
, world of spirits; and that he should have announced 
ito his family between twelve and one o’clock, that 
| “Thomas Jeiferson survives,” as though it was the 
| last hour when it could be said with truth. 
to all future ages seem something more than human 
selection, thac the two whocould best draft that im- 
mortal instrument, (the Declaration of American In- 
dependence), should be the favored ones to watch 
over its eventful operation; and that when half a 
century, had looked upon it, and secn ‘that it was 
good,” that then the first trump of jubilee should be 
the appointed signal to release them together from 
their common charge, and summon them at once to 
that patriot band in heaven, who left them here with 
theircommission. Ages shall roll away, and a coin- 
cidence like this be looked for in-vain. Let ussay 
then with emphasis, that heaven, in thus taking them 
above, has left its own siguature on what they did be- 
low. 








A person who visited the burying ground at Quin- 
cy, has furnished copies of the inscriptions on the 
grave stones under which the remains of the Apamses 
repose. The following, being that which js over the 
| be dof the family, is interesting: ; 
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In memory of 
HENRY ADAMS, 
who took his flight from the dragon persecution, in 
Devonshire, England, and alighted with eight sons, 
near Mount Wallaston. One of-the sons returned to 
England; and, after taking some time to explore the 
country, four rerxoved to Medfield and the neighbor- 
ing towns, two to Chelmsford. One only, Joseph, 
who lies here at his left hand, remained here, who 
was ap original proprietor in the township of Brain- 
tree, incorporated in the year 1639. 


This stone and several others have been placed '" 
this yard by a great-great-graud-son, from a venera- 
tion of the piety, humility, simplicity, prudence, pa- 
tience, temperance, frugality, industry, and perse- 
verance of his ancestors, in hopes of recommending 
an imitation of their virtues to their posTenity. 

In 1813, an artist who was about engraving the pic- 
ture of the Declaration of Independence, wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson on the subject. From the answer of 
Mr. Jefferson the following is extracted: 


“No man better merited than Mr. John Adams, a 
most conspicuous place in the design. He was the 
pillar of its support on the floor of congress—its 
ablest advocate and defender against the multifari- 
ous assaults it encountered.” 

Commodore Tucker commanded the public ship 
which carried out Mr. Adams on bis first embassy 
to Europe, early in the revolutionary war. On 
the voyage she was attacked by a British cruiser. 
When the action began, Mr. Adams was walking on | 
the quarter deck. The commodore pressed him to! 
go below, as he was exposing himself, without the | 
chance of rendering service. He refused, and arm- 
ing himself with a musket, fought out the action, 
which lasted more than an hour. The Englishman 
was finally beaten off with loss. 





He spoke of the changes which he feared would be 
made in it; of his probable successor, as rector; of 
the services he had rendered to his native state, &c. 
and counselled and advised as to his private affairs. 

Upon being unusually ill for a short time, be ob- 
served very cheerfully, “well doctor, few hours 
more and the struggle will be over.” When the doc~- 
tor entered the room in the morning of his last day, 
his expression was, ‘‘well doctor, you see I am 
here yet.”” His disorder being checked, a friend ex- 
pressed a hope of amendment. His answer was, “that 
the powers of nature were too much exhausted te 
be rallied.” On a member of his family observing 
that he was better and that the doctor thought so, he 
listened with evident impatience, and said, *‘do not 
imagine, for a moment, that I feel the smallest soli-. 
citude as to the result.” On giving directions for his 
funeral, forbidding all pomp and parade, he was an- 
swered by a hope that it would be long ere the occa- 
sion would require their observance e asked, with 
a smile, “do you think I fear to die?” Expressing 
himseif pleased with the course and attentrons of his 
physician, gratified by the affectionate solicitude of 
family and servants, he uttered no thought, he ex- 
pressed no feeling unworthy or unlike the meredian 
of his life. Death stole not upon him in the dark. 
He came not unexpected. He beheld his approaches 
and smiled on his terror. Thus died Thomas Jeffer- 
son.—[ Enquirer. 

Mr. Jefferson's nativity. The following letter oblig- 
ingly enables us to correct a statement in our last, 
made upon what we thought good authority. — National 
Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen: Every thing connected with the histo- 
ry of Mr. Jefferson, deriving dignity aud interest 
from that association, I hope to be excused for cor- 
recting an error in your notice, in this morning’s pa- 

per, of the time and place of his birth. 

Mr. Jefferson was born near the place where he 
died, at Shadwell, in the county of Albemarle. His 





{The present president of the United States, then 
a boy only 11 years old, was on board of the ship, and 
never again saw commodore Tucker until the year 
1816,or for $38 years; and itis stated as a remarkable 
fact, that, at the frst glance, he recognized the veter- 


an, and seized his hand, when he unexpectedly met) 


him in Washington.]} 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
ANECDOTES AND SCRAPS. 
Particulars of Thomas Jefferson’s death. 

fF Died at Monticello, fifty minutes past 12, July the 
4th, Thomas Jefferson, in the 84th year of his age.— 
His health has been impaired by the too free use of 
the Hot Spring bath, in 1818. His indisposition had 
steadily increased, until the last six months, when it 
attained a truublesome and alarming violence, giving 
him certain indications of a gradual decay of health. 
The issue of this he early foresaw. On the 5th June 
he observed to a friend, that he doubted his weather- 
ing the present summer. By the 24th of June, his 
disorder and weakness having reached a distressing 
extent, he yielded to the entreaties of his family and 
suw his physician, (doctor Dunglesson of the univer- 
sity). On this occasion, afriend having private busi- 
ness with him, he warned him that “there was no 
fime to be ijost,’”’ and expressed a belief that he could 
not hold out to the fourth; that he had called ina 
physician, and to gratify his family, would follow his 
prescriptions, (which he cheerfully did), but that it 
would prove unavailing, the machine had worn out 
and could go on no Jonger. He retained, during his 
illness, and to the moment of his death, the same se- 
rene, decisive and cheerful temper, which had mark- 
ed his life. Speaking with his usual spirit and ani- 
mation of the university, he expressed his hope that 
state would not now abandon it, 


father lived, fora time, in Chesterfield eounty, where 
some of his children were born, but Albemarle had 
the honor of being the native county of this well-be- 
loved apostle of liberty. The day of his birth was 
the 2dof April, old style, which answers to the ?S$th 
of the new, and of course he was not as old as you 
make him by 11 days. These facts I had from Mrs. 
Randolph, his only surviving child, on a recent visit 
to Monticello, and they are of course unquestionable. 

Respectfully, your obedientservant, H. LEE. 

Richmond, July 26, 1826. Ata meeting of the Jef- 
ferson committee in the capitol, July 25, 1826. 

Judge Cabell, (inthe absence of gov. Tyler), wag 
invited to the chair. 

Mr. Stanard from the sub-committee appointed on 
yesterday, to consider and report the most eligible 
mode of disposing of the funds raised for the rebic€ 
of Thomas Jefferson, in this city and Manchester, 
made the following report: 

The committee appointed by the meeting, at the ca- 
pitol on the 5th day of June last, feeling the necessi- 
ty in consequence of the melancholy event of the 
death of Thomas Jetferson, of determining what dis- 
position ought now to be made of the money subscribe 
ed in pursuance of the resolutions of that meeting, 
have considered the subject, and are of opinion, that, 
in accordance with the spirit and furtherance of the 
| objects of the meeting, and by virtue of the third re- 

solution which authorized this committee to appro- 
| priate the money arising from those subscriptions te 
the relief of Mr. Jefferson, as to them in their discre+ 
| tion should appear best calculated to promote the ob- 
jects of that meeting, they ought now to appropriate 
the money to the purposes of his will in providing for 
his surviving daughter and her family. 

To the attainment of this object, (consecrated as it 
has been by the death-bed anxieties of this illustrious 
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patriot), the committee doubt not, that a zeal equal 
to that which produced the subscription is still felt 
by all, But, as it is possible that in the change which 
has been caused by the death of the immediate ob- 
ject of public gratitude, some who have contributed 
may not acknowledge the power of the committee to 
act on the foregoing opinion, and may think the 
hare the right of reclaiming the sums contributed, 
and as the committee have the fullest confidence 
that the appropriation of the fund in the manner be- 
fore mentioned, would not be acceptable. to those 
to be benefitted by it, unless it were done with the 
free and spontaneous approbation of each of the 
contributors, it is the opinion of the committee, that 
each subscriber should have the opportunity of exer- 
cising his choice, and, if he will it, should have the 
sum subscribed by him restored. 


With these proper impressions, the eommittee think 


it most proper to offer to return his subscription to 
any subscriber, who may think he has a right to re- 
claim it and wishes to exercise that right. But, as itis 
impracticabie for the members of the committee to 
wait on each subscriber in person to consult him, and 
as the money is deposited in the several banks, it is 
thought advisable to give notice, byra publication of 
this proceeding, that, at the expiration of 10 days, 
from this day, there will be deposited, at the Farmer’s 
bank of Virginia, the amount of his subscription to 
the credit of avy subscriber, who shall, within the 
10 days, givea written notice that he wishes it to be 
done, left at the said bank, or delivered to any mem- 
ber of the committee: and that, after the lapse of that 
period, the money not reciaimed, will be disposed of 
in conformity with the opinion of the committee 
herein before expressed. 


Resolved, therefore, That the chairman of this com- 
mittee be, and he is hereby authorized to check for 
the sums that may have been collected and deposited 
or that may hereafter be collected and deposited in 
the several banks of this city, under the authority of 
the meeting of the citizens of the 5th of June last, 
and to appropriate the same to the purposes indicat- 
ed in the foregoing preamble, 

Resolved, also, That the sub-committees proceed, in 
the execution of the’ duties with which they have 
been heretofore charged, in obtaining subscription 
with the view,’that the amount which may be sub- 
scribed and collected shall have the same destination 
that the committee propose to give to funds now in 
possession. ; 

The said resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr, Ritchie offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committees, appointed in the se- 
yeral towns and counties jn this state, to collect sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of Thomas Jefferson, be 
earnestly requested to co-operate with the committee 
of this city, in obtaining further subscriptions for the 
benefit of the *“‘child,”” whom he has ‘‘bequeathed to 
his country.”—adopted unanimously. : 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this evening, be 
published in all the newspapers of this city. 

WM. H. CABELL, Chairman. 
Joun H. Pieasanrs, Sec’ry. 


It is stated that Mr. Jefferson has bequeathed to 
Mr. Madison, a most beautiful horn cane, which he 
himself had received as a present from some distin- 
guished character in France. He bequeaths it along 
with his most affectionate regards for that virtuous 
patriot—as a small memorial of his uninterrupted 
friendship, for the man with wham he had ¢o long 
co-operated in the exertion to promote the happiness 
of mankind. 

Mr. Jefierson has also left free, by his will, three 
faithful and respectable servants, and entreats of the 
jegisiature, the favor of permitting them to remain 
within the commonwealth of Virginia. 





rw 


_ A lady who visited Mr. Jefferson in 1822, says that, 
in his cabinet, a coarse looking volume attracted her 
notice. On opening it, she found it to consist of pieces 
cut out of newspapers, and pasted on the blank leaves 
of the book. ‘The volume was entitled libels, and 
contained all that has so lavishly, during the war of 
politics, Seen written against him.” _ 

[A gentleman who often spent a friendly hour with 
Mr. Jefferson, many years ago, informed the editor of 
the Recisrer, that he never saw or beard the author 
ofthe Deciaration of Independence laugh more hearti- 
ly, than when he read over some of the Munchausen 
stories told about him in the newspapers, which he 
| took a seeming pleasure in laying aside for his amuse- 
; ment: but sometimes he mourned, that certain, of 

what he thought among the best acts of his life, were 
treated as among the most criminal committed by 
man, though assured that he should stand justified 
before Gop and his fellow citizens, because of his 
conduct therein. , 

Mr. Jefferson’s ‘papers. In the Richmond Enquirer 
of the 23th ult. we find the following highly interest- 
ing article respecting the memoir and other writings 
of Mr. Jefferson: ) 

_We understand, that Mr. Jefferson has left behind 
him a memoir of a part of his own life and times; he 
commenced its composition in the 77th year of his 
age in 1920, and finishedin 1821. It goes back to the 
time of his grand-father, traces the progress of his 
own educativn, touches upon the causes and events 
of the American revolution, gives a particular ac- 
count of the Declaration of Independence, presents 
many interesting sketches of the condition and cele- 
brated characters of France, while be was minister 
in that country—and terminates with his acceptance 
of the office of secretary of state. He has also left 
behind him for publication three volumes of Anas, 
comprising various conversations and transactions, 
in which he was concerned, while he was secretary 
of state. Besides these, he has prepared for the press, 
12 or 15 volumes of correspondence, labelled with 
the years in which they were written. In these M. S. 
volumes, not bound, but sticthed, he has carefully laia 
away copies of all his interesting letters, as taken by 
the polygraph. 

it is unnecessary to state, that these letters are full 
of interest, they are addressed to various persons, and 
on various subjects; and when published, will more 
fully display that felicity of style and grandeur of 
principles, for which their author was so eminent! 
distinguished. Some of these letters were prior ta 
the revolution; and the last of the series is his cele- 
brated reply to Mr. Weightman, written ten day be- 
fore his death. This is laid the very Jast in the vol. 
for 1826. Some of those letters are very long—they 
discuss a variety of the most interesting topics— 
among the rest we have heard an elaborate Jetter of 
his tocol. Monroe, immediately after the capture of 
Washington, spoken of in the highest terms. 

He has also left many other M. S.S, among his pa- 
pers: with these some compositions Jabelled ‘‘Juvenil- 
ities.” 

All his papers are put up with a neatness and re- 
gularity, which uniformly distinguished Mr. Jefferson. 
it is remarkable, that he had put away, as among his 
inost select papers, his own will, a copy of the first 
draft and alterations of the Declaration of Indepen- 
jence, and some affectionate memorials of family 
(eeling. These three were arranged together in the 
same compartment, 

As soon as the proper arrangements can be made, 
this memoir, these Anas, and most of this correspon- 
denice will be laid before his country. Few men’s 
papers can be so rich in valuable materials as those 
of Mr. Jefferson. His style ard his sentiments con- 
tribute to lend an inestimable attraction to every sub- 
ject which be handied. Tetigit nihil qugd non ornavit. 
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The public will wait.impatiently for the publication, 
and the most distant posterity will profit by his labors. 
The beauties of liberty, the real principles of the 
constitution,.will be found developed in the most im- 
pressive forms. 

There has been no opportunity yet of recording Mr. 
Jefferson’s will. It was written in March last; con- 
densed, expressive, simple and elegaut. He has left 
all his books to the university, of which it has not al- 
ready copies. 


General Smith’s Oration. 

The following is the oration pronounced by gen. 
Samvex Samira, on the 20th ult. in the Park, at Balti- 
more, upon an occasion of the solemnities commemo- 
rative of the decease of Messrs.Apams and Jerrerson. 
~~ General Smith, a gallant and approved soldier of 
the revolution, had also many of the best possible op- 

ortunities of closely viewing the conduct of the de- 
ceased, having but for one short interval, (we be- 
lieve), been,a member of congress for nearly the last 
thirty years. 
Friends and fellow-citizens! , 

I have been selected by the constituted aythori- 
ties to perform a duty thisday. It had been my wish, 





—— 





and | expressed it from the sincerity of my heart, 
that some person more vasay enemy hoy gentleman 
whose habits and education 

melancholy duty; some man of real eloquence, should 
be requested to perform the duty upon this solemn 
occasion. I wasoverruled; the importunity of friends 
prevailed, and the honor devolved on me—more from 
my having been a cotemporary of those illustrious 
men, whose deaths we mourn, and whose acts we 
meet to commemorate, than from any other cause. 
Fellow countrynen! Americans! 

Wherefore this great assembJage? Why this roar 
ofcannon and dismal tolling of the bells? Why these 
badges of mourning? Are all these intended to com- 
memorate the death of some hero, as the ancient Ro- 
mans did, who by his great victories had slain thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of his fellow men— 
had deluged the earth with blood—had spread deso- 
Jation all around—had caused whole armies to pass 
under the yoke—and had reduced millions to slave- 
ry? No! we meet to mourn the death of two illus- 
trious citizens—the fathers of their coyntry and be- 
nefactors of mankind—men whose virtuous acts and 
noble deeds are deeply impressed upon the heart of 
every true American. 

Fellow countrymen! 

Jefferson and Adams are no more! Holy patri- 
archs of the revolution! Conscript fathers of the 
republic! You aregone! You have fought the good 
fight and have winged your flight from this field of 
your fame to the regions of eternal bliss—to receive 
your reward in Heaven! Twin sons of liberty!— 
Mighty spirits! You have accomplished the task 
which was allotted to you—and ifit be permitted to 
departed spirits to Jook back upon this world—seated 
on the left hand of the father of his country, you en- 
joy the outpourings of a nation’s gratitude! What 
aspectacie! A mighty nation—a whole people, mov- 
ing in solemn procession to the funeral of their sons; 
gathering as one family around their graves—raising 
with one voice the Joud anhtem to their praise—and 
joining with one heart in offering up a fervent prayer 
to the Almighty! The mighty spirit of party 1s laid! 
All the fierce passions of our nature are rebuked—and 
every other feeling is hushed into the deep, still sen- 
timent of gratitude. 

But do we mourn as those without comfort’? As 
men deprived of all consolation? No, we ought ra- 
ther, and we do give praise and thanksgivings to that 
All-powerful Being who superintends and directs the 


etter fitted him for this | 


them to us so long—for having endowed them with 
talents, with virtue, with eloquence and aii the high 
qualifications essential to the attainment of the great 
object—the freedom and independence of this great 
and glorious nation. For having inspired them with 
that love of country which burnt bright even in the 
last moments of their lives; and above all, for that po- 
litical firmness, which knew no change and feared no 
danger. 

Fellow countrymen! 

it may be proper before I proceed to the conside- 
ration of the virtues and acts of those conspicuous 
men, to take a rapid view of the origin and progress 
of our bejJoved country, and the causes which led to 
its separation from the parent country. Parent did I 
say? Yes, but to us, her conduct was that of a crue! 
step-mother—trammelling our commerce—laying 
odious burthens upon our trade—restraining our in- 
tercourse with the world—and fixing every badge of 
slavery upon us. Yes, we were to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, far her more favoped sons. 
But to proceed--let us lopk back and see how from a 
little handful of adventurous spirits, who overbur- 
thened and persecuted at home, sought refuge and an 
asylum in this western world—-in Ameri¢a—destined 
to become the future abode of liberty—‘‘the land of 
the free and the home of the brave,” we have sprung 
into a large and powerful nation. A little more than 
two centuries ago the first settlement was made in 
this country! 

Inthe year 1607 the first permanent settlement was 
made at Jamestown, in Virginia. The second was 
made by the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in 1620. 

The difficulties which the Virginians had to encoun- 
ter, were many and great. An unhealty situation, 
and surrounded by numerous tribes of Indians, un- 
der a great sachem, whose actual powers extending 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the banks of the 
Potomac, was hounded only by the mountains—and 
whose jnfluence reached even to the waters of the 
Susquehanna. This mighty chief, who was friendly 
at first, soon became jealous and hostile when he 
found that the white man had come to settle perma- 
nently among them. Pestilence and war made sad 
havoc among them, and the remaining few, inexpe- 
rienced and not the best calculated for settling and 
cultivating a new country, made but slow progress. 
Not so, their brothers, the pilgrims—these werea 
people of a different character. They had been the 
hardy cultivators of the soil in their own country— 
they had been inured to adversity—they had been 
persecuted and driven from their homes by the hard 
hand of political tyranny—and what they estimated, 
(if possjble), as still more greviaus, by the spirit of re- 
ligious intojerance, They two were more fortunate 
in their situation and more happy it their connec- 
tions. They were received with kindness by the na- 
iives, and formed a peace with Massasoit, the great 
chief of that country, which lasted 50 years. New 
settlers ofa similar character arrived—driven from 
their country by the turbulence of the times, and sat 
down at different points of the same territory—these 
with the natural increase, enabjed them to extend 
themselves to the Connecticut and along its waters. 
But these separate detachments, goyerned as they 
were in the patriarchal form, seemed incapable of 
defending themselves—they saw the necessity of 
union—they met by delegatesin 1643, and formed a 
body for mutual defence. This was not only wise 
but fortunate—for Massasoit their great iriend died — 
a new chief arose. Philip, a ovan of great perso- 
nal bravery and much sagacity became king of the 
nation. This wily savage secretly formed a combi- 
nation of all the tribes and fell suddenly on ali their 
frontiers in 1675. The consequences you may con- 
ceive. Butdid the settlers despair? did they waver? 





destinies of men and of nations, for having spared 


I 


No!—they flew to their arms—not only defended 
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themselves nobly, but prostrated the power of the 
savages, killed Philip their king, and restored peace 
to the settlement—and this too without the aid ofa 
single man from the parent country—all was done 
by theirown stout hearts—their own strong arms.— 
Peace and tranquility being restored, their population 
and strength rapidly increased, and prepared them 
for new and greater trials. 

Near the commencement of the last century, the 
French, jealous of our increase and prosperity, un- 
der that gallant leader, count Frontenac, aided by 
the savage tribes, suddenly attacked the colonies and 
carried death and devastation along all our borders, 
The frontiers were laid waste—the settlers murder- 
ed or driven from their homes. But did our ances- 
tors despond? No! my fellow countrymen, despon- 
dence is no part of the American character. They 
flew to arms; met and defeated the enemy—carried 
the war into his own country, and took Nova Scotia, 


—— 
practice again, by another act passed in 1767, impos« 
ing duties to be collected in the colonies on Tea and va- 
rious other articles. That act met with general op-. 
position—a firm and vigorous resistance was made to 
it throughout the colonies. The indignant colonists 
spurned from them luxuries—aye, even vecessaries, 
which could not be obtained without degradation. 
The articles on which the duties were levied were not 
permitted to be landed. ‘he tea being the principai 
article was sent back from some ports—and that 
which arrived at Boston—that cradle of the revolu- 
tion, was cast into the sea—was thrown overboard. 

his spirited resistance caused parliament to pass 
other acts still more obnoxious—among others the 
odious and infamous Boston port bill. hese acts 
however, did not pass without opposition—the virtu- 
ous Jord Chatham frowned upon them—that enlight- 
ened statesman, in the hove of bis own countrs for= 
got not the rights of the colonies. He told them in 








from whence they had been greatly annoyed. Did 
the parent country give them any assistance either in | 
men or money?—No! none. And I mention this that 
our youth may know that the assertion made by 
Great Britain, that they had at great expense nur- 
tured os in our youth, and protected us from our 
enemies when unable to defend ourselves, was not 
founded in fact. 

The crown forseeing a war with France, passed 
orders in 1754, for the colonies to depute delegates to 
Albany to form some system under which the joint 
efforts of the whole might be brought to operate, as 
well for mutual defence as for offensive operations; | 
for heretofore they had acted, (except the New En- 
gland colonies), separately—each defending its own 
frontiers against the inroads of the Indians and the 


prophetic language, what would be the consequences 
of their wild and mad administration—he toid them 
that taxation without represeutation could not and 
would not be submitted to by Englishmen or the sons 
of Englishmen. That the colonies ought, as free men 
and Englishmen, to resist by arms, if a milder course 
was not adopted. Every thing tended to an open rup- 
ture, and the colonies true to themselves, prepared 
for the consequences. They chose delezates to mect 
in congress at Philadelphia—and they did meet on 
the Sth September, 1774. 

In that body Mr. Adams appeared—his character 
was already well known, and was well su:ted to the 
times. To talents of the highest order, eloquence 
the most commanding, and an honest devotion to the 
cause of bis country, he added that firmness of cha- 





encroachments of the French. The delegates met 
and formed a system which was rejected as well by | 
the crown as by the assemblies of the colonies. The| 
plan was a general council of the colonies, with a 
governor general, who was to have a veto and be 

aid by the crown. The assemblies, (already jea- 
Tous), rejected it as giving too much power to the 
crown—and the crown refused it, Jest it should show 
the colonies their own strength when united, which 
at a future period, might become inconvenient. The 
war of '56,(as it was called), terminated gloriously 
in 1768. During its continuance the colonies fur- 
nished more than their proportion of both men and 
money—the crown acknowledged it—a part of the 
money was returned, and thanks were given to the 
colonies for their gallant exertions. The New En- 
gland colonies and New York alone, furnished fif- 
teen thousand men, and expended, more than a mil- 
lion pounds sterling. Canada and all the French 
possessions in America being ceded to Great Britain, 
the colonies deemed themselves happy. No enemy 
on their borders. No one to make them afraid—all 
dwelling in safety under their own vines, Alas! my 
fellow citizens, how transient was their joy! how 
short a time was allowed them to exult for their 
success and for the glory they had attained. The 
mother country, instigated by a weak and misguided 
ministry, in less than a year after the peace declared 
that—parliament had the right to tar the colonies—and 
actually did in 1764, impose duties on certain articles 
exported tothecolonies. Those duties being payable 
in Great Britain, the act was not actually opposed— 
but created no little discontent among the colonists. 
The claim of the right of taxation was the hinge upon 
which the revolution ultimately turned. 

In accordance with that claim and that policy, par- 
liament passed the famous stamp act. That act cre- 
ated one burst of indignation from Maine to Georgia 
This wanton invasion of our rights was met at the 
threshold—was resisted with firmness and with effect. 
The act was repealed—but with the assertion of the 


racter, for which he was distinguished through life. — 
Prior to that period, he had upon all occasivns stood 
forth openly and boldly in defence of the rights of 
his country, and in opposition to the injustice and er- 
croachments of Great Britain. Hie boldly opposed 
them by his advice, his actions and his eloquence—~ 
and with other worthies, succeeded in spreading a 
proper alarm for their liberties among the people. 
Mr. Adams was placed upon the first, and mest im- 
portantcommittees During the first year, addresses 
were prepared to the king—to the people of England, 
of Ireland, Canada and Jamaica. The name of Mr. 
Adams is found on almost all those important com- 
mittees. His firmness and eloquence in debate, soon 
~~ him a standing among the highest in that an-ust 
body. 

The crown, deceived by the intrigues of designing 
men, lent a deaf ear to every entreaty; the addresses 
of congress were treated with contempt and the most 
irritating and insulting answers returned—submis- 
sion, and submission alone, would be accepted, and 
troops were sent to Boston to enforce it. 

In April, 1775, all hope of an honorable accommo- 
dation ceased with the battle of Lexington, and the 
colonies flew to their arms. The people sustained 
the congress; and all was considered as submitted to 
the fate of war, in all the preparations for which, 
Adams was always found active, firm, and eminently 
useful. In June, 1175, Jefferson took his seat in con- 
gress. He appeared in that august body with the 
character of an able writer, a profound politican— 
whose whole soul was devoted to the cause of his 
country. These two matchless men formed a sin- 
cere friendship for each other, which terminated on- 
ly with their lives. They entered heartily into each 
others views, and side by side, they moved steadily on 
in the cause of their country. Itis believed that Mr. 
Adams had early thought of independence. Few, 
very few had—indeed congress had declared that no 
such intention had been contemplated. Times and 
circumstances had changed, and both those great men 





right to tax us at pleasre—a2 claim which was put in 


jhad come to the conclusion that it had become now 
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‘Indispensable to strike for independence. On the 
b5th May, 1776, a committee of which Adams was 
chairman, with Richard Henry Lee and Mr. Rut- 
ledge, reported—“That it is irreconcilable to reason 
and good conscience, any longer to take the oath of 
allegiance to Great Britain, and they recommend to 
the states to form governments competent to manage 
their affairs, independent of the crown.” This re- 
solution was virtually a Declaration of Independence 
—and so the colonies understood it—and they in- 
structed their members to consent to such a declara- 
tion. Congress having considered the subject, ap- 
pointed Jefferson, as chairman, with Adams, Franklin, 
Sherman and Livingston, acommittee to prepare the 
draft of a declaration. It is stated by Adams, that 
he and Jefferson were appointed a sub-committee— 
that Jefferson presented a draft, which was adopted 
by the commiitee, and reported to congress, where 
it was approved after a few alterations, which all, 
who will compare the original draft with the prescni 
deciaration, will agree, impaired the beauty and the 
force of that celebrated instrument. It passed con- 
gress on the 4th July, 1776, and was signed immedi- 
ately by all present, and being spread upon the table 
was signed by such as had been absent, as they took 
their seats in the house.—The whole number of sign- 
ers was fifty-six—ali of them high in the estimation 
of their countrymen—most of them men of splendid 
talents—devoted to their country. Seif-interest held 
ne place in their bosoms. Love of country was there 
ruling passion—their governing principle. Never was 
there a time which called for greater fortitude— 
greater moral courage; and never did a body possess 
them in a higher degree thas the congress of ’76— 
almost every man is possessed of animal courage. 
Those of as who armed in our country’s cause, had 
no danger but that of battle to encounter. 
us would have been of too little consequence for 
public execution in case we had failed in our strug- 
gle for liberty. But those great men who signed 
their names to the declaration, did it under a know- 
ledge that Britisn vengeance would single them out 
and fall most heavily upon them. Their lives would 
have been forfeitei—their estates confiscated and 
their families thrown penyless on the world —They 
boldly met all the consequences—and at what atime! 
one capable of appa'ing the stoutest heart! General 
Howe had arrived with the advanced guard of a large 
army, and on that very day—the 4th July, 1776, when 
congress having before drawn the sword, had thrown | 
away the scaboard.—‘e landed at Staten Island. 
Curious coincidence! all were not prepared for so 
bold, so decided—i hai almost said so desperate 
@ step as the Declaration of our Independence. 
Some of the best and the bravest in that more than 





_ Roman senate, doubted its propriety at that time. 
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eloquence, with firmness and with success. The De- 

claration of Independence went forth to the world. 

It wasevery where received by the people with joy- 

ful acclamation—it pointed them to liberty and inde- 

pendence. They saw that it had now become a ques- 

tion whether they*should remain in colonial subser- 

vience, or rise into the dignity of a free and inde- 

pendent people—and they hesitated not to risk their 

all upon the issue. The idex of independence, be-. 
fore this, had not been thought of among the people 

—but they knew in whom they had reposed their con- - 
fidence—they bowed to the wisdom of congress and. 
sustained them. Some there were, however, amoung 

us, Who could not reconcile themselves to a separa- 

tion from the mother country. 

It is not my purpose to take a view of the war— 
its conduct and its various fortune. It terminated 
gloriously. 

Mr. Adams, it was said, had been sent ona speciaf 
mission to France before the close of the war; he af- 
terwards returned and assisted in the formation of a 
constitution for his native state. « 

Our freedom achieved—our intercourse with the 
government of Europe as an independent people 
commenced—and again Adams was sent to Europe, 
joined in a commission with the great Franklin and 
others to make atreaty of peace. Great ditliculties 
occurred. Spain demanded a boundary, which would 
have been inconvenient to us, and France our best 
friend was her ally. It required great firmoess, and 
not a little delicacy to meet that demand—but it was 
successfully met; and to the firmness of Mr Adams 
has been chiefly ascribed the procuring the boundary 
demanded by the United States. Another great dite 
ficulty arose. The fisheries destined to be the future 
nursery of our navy, were in dispute; and to Mr, 


Most of : Adams, I believe great merit was due for obtaining 


the right established by the treaty. [Here the ora- 
tor took a comprehensive view of the incalculable 
advantages derived to the United States, by aflirm- 
ing the right of the fisheries.] Mr. Adams was charg- 
ed with a special duty to Holland, the obtaining mo- 
ney—in which he was successful, procuring large 
loans which were all-important tothe nation. Thence 
he was appointed minister plenipotentiary to London, 
an honor couferred on him and due to bim for his emi- 
nent services. There, though a stern republican, he 
Was graciously received by the king, who told him 
frankly that ‘be was the last man in his kingdom to 
acknowledge our independence, and that he would be 
the Jast to do any thing to disturb it.” 

Mr. Adams returned to the United States, and was 
elected vice-president, in which capacity he served 
for eight years. It was a situation which atlorded no 
opportunity for a display of his talents. His con- 
duct as presiding officer over the senate was dignifi- 


But Adams, in the ardor of his patriotism, overleaped ; ed and impartial, and secured the respect of that bo- 


ail difficulties—confirmed the wavering by his wis- 
dem and firmness—convinced the doubtful by the 
force of his arguments, and enlisted ail by his elo- 
quence. He was, indeed, asthe great Jefferson said 
of him, when asked, what was his character and con- 
duct in that body——“‘the pillar of support of inde- 
pendence on the floor of congress—its ablest advo- 
«ate against the multifarious assaults it had to en- 
counter. No man merited more than Mr. Adams” 
One member particularly, of great moral worth, and 
possessing great influence, who hud been an early 
and warm asserter of his country’s rights, in the hon- 
esty of his heart, thought we ought not then to declare 
ourselves independent. He depicte1, in glowing co- 
hors, the miserable condition we wer» in to meet the 
invading foe. A raw and undisciplin:d foree—badly 
armed, badly clothed and wanting al nost all the ma- 
terials for war; to meet a large arm», highly discip- 
lined, well commanded and possessin ; alj the neces- 





series of war. Mr. Adaars met these arguments with | 
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dy and of the country. After the term of general 
Washington had expired, Mr. Adams was eleoted pre- 
sident of the United States. Nis conduct in that 
high station is known to you all, and it is uanecessa- 
ry for me to go into its details. We all know, that 
the strongest mind will sometimes yield to the intlu- 
euce and opinions of others. He retired after four 
years to private life, iu which he continued to his 
death; respected by all who knew bim and beloved 
by his neighbors, 

Mr. Jefferson was born in 1743. Having rectiv- 
ed the mest liberal education, he studied law, and 
soon became conspicuous at the bar. Elected to the 
assembly of Virginia before he was twenty- five year's 
of age, he took an active and distinguished part in 
that enlightened body, especially against the encrvach- 
ments of the mother country on our rights and liver- 
ty. The elegance cf his composition gave him ceieb- 
rity asa writer. His splendid talents, his perfect 
knowledze of the rights of man and of his courtr: 
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his able iefence against the dggression of great Bri- 
tain, drew the attention of his fellow-citizens to him 
and he was elected at the early age of thirty-two to 
congress. His fame had préceded him, and his tal- 
ents, eloquence and great ability soon introduced 
liim into the active business of that distinguished 


oer: Scand | 

eing placed upon all important committees, many 
opportunites occurred for the display of his fine ta- 
léists. He it was who drafted the protest of con- 
gress against Lord North’s motion. This, and in- 
deed every act which he did seemed to increase his 


were strong in favour of France. He remembered 


the eminent and all-important setvices rendered to. 


us by that great nation, in our utmost hour of need, 
And he was grateful, as all were. But true to his 
own country, ever fregardful of her character and 
dignity, Ke repelled the- interference of Genet, re- 
buked his insolence, and placed the weakness, in- 
— and impolicy of his conduct in so glaring a 
ight, that his government recalled him. Difficulties 
occured with great Britain, and Mr. Jeffersen met 
them with firmness, and discussed them with a tem- 
per and ability- which showed to the British govern- 


reputation. He had been but a short time in con-| ment the inferiority of their minister. Indeed Ham< 


gress before it became obvious to kim that we should 
have to cut ourselves loose from the mother country 
to beeome free and independent. The spirit 
which suggested independence could not be quiet— 
those great men who first dared to think of it, could 


not conceal'the noble thought, the mighty conception. , 


it passed like electricity from bosom to bosom, until 
all becime ‘animated with the g6ame hope, the same 
Spirit, the‘same ardent longing after liberty—and 
they resolved to be free. His distinction as a writer, 
his fine aequirements, his zealous patriotism, the ac- 
tive part which he had taken in arousing the coun- 
iry to the present feelings—all marked Mr. Jefferson 
for the author of the great charter of our liberties 
—thé Declaration of our Independence. Immoftal 
rhan!—thou hast. indissolubly uuited thine and thy 
country’s honor! Thy fame is so closely interwoven 
with her’s that she cherishes it as her own! Eulogy 
has been exhausted upon this celebrated instrument. 
Fifty years have but added to its interest. Millions 
repeat it each revolving anniversary.—It will be 
read and admired throughout all time. The name of 
it’s immortal author—of our beloved Jéfferson shall 
<o down with it to posterity, and become familiar to 
future generations as the great benefactor of man- 
kind. : 

Mr. Jefferson, ever laboring in the causé of his 
country, from 1777 to 1779, was engaged with Wythe 
and Pendleton, two distinguished Virginians, in revi- 
sing the laws of his native state. In 1779, he was 
elected governor of Virginia—succeeding the cele- 
brated Patrick Henry who was the first governor of 
Virginia after our independence. In 1781, while 
governor of the state, he wrote his notes on Virginia 
—a book which gave him great celebrity asa writer, 
a philosopher, and enlightened statesman. In 1782 
while in congress, his native state being engaged in 
forming a constitution, he wrote one and sent itto a 
friend in Virginia.—It arrived too late—another one 
had just been adopted; but the preamble was consi- 
dered so beautiful, that they attached it to their Dill 
of rights. It increased his reputation as a writer and 
was much admired for its sound republican principles. 

In 1784 he was sent to France with Franklin and 
Adams ona plenipotentiary commission for the pur- 
pose of forming treaties with the several powers of 
Lurope. 

He there formed an intimate acquaintance with 
the literati of Europe, from whom he met with dis- 
tinguished attention. They were astonistied to see a 
man from the wilds of America perfectly acquainted 
with both ancient and modern literature, capable to 
to meet them on any scientific subject, and to give 
them lessons on the true principles of well regulat- 
ed liberty. 

Jefferson obtained leave to return home in 1789.— 
On his arrival, or shortly after, he was selected by 
Washington as his secretary of state. In this sta- 
tion he had great difficulties to contend witir, Sub- 
jects of very great delicacy early occured. Genet, 
whom France had sent as her minister here, appear- 
ed to think and acts if he were a prefect—as if he 
were. to direct the affairs of our nation and dictate 


mond was a mere infant it the hands of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. He was recalled, and Liston, considered and 
justly considered, the ablest diplomatist in great Bri- 
tain, was sent over. But even he was not equal to 
the task. The discussions between Mr. Jetferson 
and the agents of these two powers do him immortal 
honor, ik hak it 4 

His reports, whilst secretary of state, on moneys, 
on weights and measures, on the fisheries, and on 
the festriction of commerce, are ample attestations 
of ‘the enlarged views of the philosopher, statesman, 
and financier. — athe 4 : 

In 1797 he was elected vice-president, in which 
high station he presided with great dignity and im- 
partiality. He wrote a manual for the senate, which 
is considered its rule of conduct. : 

In 1800 he was elected tothe high and responsible 
office of president of the United States. His gene’ 
ral conduct while in thaf office you all know; his te+ 
publican simplicity—his devotion to his public duties. 
There are some particular acts of his, however, to 
which I will draw yout attention—for having been 
an actor myself during the whole of his administra- 
tion; in habits of familiar and confidential inter- 
course with him; believe I am acquainted with the 
motives which governed him on those subjects. To 
review all the important acts of an administration 
which will lofig be held in high estimation, would be’ 
endless. I shall confine myself to a few of them; the 
most prominent which related to the internal policy 
of the nation. 

I well recollect that many good men apprehended 
that Jefferson would introduce a wild system of gov+ 
ernment, which would lead to anarehy and confu- 
sion; and many wise men were alarmed, and actually 
believed he would destroy the credit of the nation, 
by either repealing the funding system or lessening 
the value of the public debt. How little did they 
know that great man! Amongst the first acts of his 
administration, was a bill passed appropriating eight 
millions of dollars per annumas a premanent fond, 
to be applied to the payment of the interest and 
principal of the public debt, until the whole should 
be paid. This fund had the preference of all other 
appropriations. This act rémoved all idle fears. 
The public credit was strengthened and affirmed; and 
all Europe was taught to know that whetever party 
might prevail, the credit of the nation would be sus- 
tained—her faith and her honor held sacred and in- 
violate. Our stock rése in consequence of the in- 
creased confidence of the government, and the debt 
of the revolution (the three per cents excepted) is 
extinguished. 

I recollect, too, that great apprehensions had been’ 


entertained by a considerable portion of the people, | 


that Mr. Jefferson would prove unfriendly to the na- 
vy; and yet his notes on Virginia breathed a contrary, 
spirit; viewing the navy as a necessary protection of 
commerce and defence of the country. It was true, 
that many of his friends were hostile to it. There 
were others of us, however, who were its uniform 
advoeates: and his very first act, after having exe- 
cuted the law passed under his predecessor, for the 











dur course of conduct. Jefferson’s predilections 


sale of certain vessels and reducing the number of 
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our naval officers, was to fit out a squadron for the 
Mediterranean. Tripoli had made some insolent de- 
mands, accompanied by threats in case they should 
be refused. Jefferson’s doctrine was, ‘‘not a cent for 
tribute.’ The squadron was despatched and appear- 
ed before Tripoli; the dey was obstinate—war ensued, 
and he was severely chastised for his insolence He 
sued for peace, and peace was granted him. The 
pravery displayed by the navy during that waa rais- 
ed the American character in Europe, giving to our 
officers*confidence in themselves. Affording them 
much instruction, and an opportunity of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of their profession, it prepared 
them for a future contest in which they crowned 
themselves and their country with glory—fought their 
way to popularity at home—to the admiratien of the 
world, and to the affections of their countrymen. I 
know, (for I did the duty of secretary of the navy for 
a short time, and was petfectly acquainted with his 
opinion)—that no man was a greater friend to the na- 
vy than Jefferson. His acts brought it into notice—its 
own gallantry and bravery have done the rest—it now 
occupies a proud station in the eyes of the world. 
The next of his acts which I sha}! mention, I have al- 
Ways thought the most wise and important ever exe- 
cuted by him or any other of our great men. It showed 
his great political foresight—I allude to the purchase 
of Louisiana. He seized the lucky moment for its ac 
quisition, which, had it been neglected, would never 
again have occurred. It was deemed, by him, the 
strong link in the chain which was to bind the west 
and east together. An outlet to the ocean for our 
western brethren was the strong and durable link of 
interest.—Spain, it is true, had accorded New Or- 
leans to us as a place of deposit. But that did not, 
could not satisfy our brothers of the west. The ties 
of natural affection could not hold us together—these 
bind neither nations por individuals— all, all give 
way to the great absorbing principle of interest. 
Washington, the great father of his country thought 
80. He has told us, and his was the voice of wisdom, 
that ‘‘every door to the western country should be 
left wide open, and the commercial intercourse with 
it rendered as free and as easy as possible —that this is 
the best and only cement to unite those people to us 
—and that our interest is in se much unison with this 
measure, and no obstacle ought to intervene.” Jef- 
ferson had long entertained similar views—and in his 
instructions to Mr. Livingston, he charged him to use 
his best endeavors to procure a cessjon df Louisiana, 
(1 think,) from Spain, through the influence of France. 
Early in the year (I think,) 1803, I introduced a re- 
solution in the house for the appropriation of two 
millions of dollars to defray any extraordinary ex- 
pense attending the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations. A committee was raised 
and the resolutions adopted.—The weil known ob- 
ject of this appropriation was the perchase of the is- 
jand of New Orleans and West Florida. Mr. Mon- 
roe was sent to France to act with Mr. Livingston, 
but before he reached his destination, he received a 
letter from Livingston, informing him that he doubt- 
ed whether any thing short of the ultima ratio would 
effect their object. It had become known that Spain 
had secretly ceded all Louisiana and West Florida to 
France. This was appalling indeed! France—all 
powerful France, in possession of the only outlet 
from the west to the ocean, and of a boundless ter- 
ritory in our vicinity! What had been our situation? 
it would have been no easy measure to have dispos- 
sessed her, and the west would have been a mine of 
inexhaustible wealth toher. But fortunately Buona- 
parte wanted money—a tempting offer was made him, 
and he accepted it. And thus the United States ob- 
tained a possession great in a pecuniary point of 
view, but incalculably great in a political view. Had 
Mr. Jefferson done no other act, this great stroke 
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of policy would have handed down his name to pos- 
terity as a great benefactor of his country Another 
important act, promoted by Mr. Jefferson, whiclr 
tended much to bind the west and the east fogether, 
was the Cumberland road—a work which does honor 
to the nation. Affording an easy communication 
from the western waters fo the Atlantic states, it 
forms a strong band of political union. 

The economy introduced by Jefferson in the public 
éxpenditures—the introduction of specific appropri‘a- 
tions—and the excellent arrangement, in our findn- 
cial system, made what was before difficult and cons 
fused cléar, simple and easy to be comprehened. 

There were certain acts adopted in Virginia of 
which Mr. Jefferson was the author, in which he took 
perhaps more pride than any thing elsé he ever did. 
~-These were, **The prohibition of the slave trade— 
the abolition of entails, and the right of priniogeni- 
ture—the subversion of a dominant religion, com- 
menced by him, and completed by Mr. Madison. 

It required the bold and original genius of Jeffer- 
son to break down a hierarchy supported upon the 
deep rooted and strongest prejudices of man. It re- 
quired the republican spirit of a Jefferson to break 
the unnatural fetters of primogeniture, and nip aris- 
tocracy in the bud. One other act was wanting to 
fill up the measure of this great man’s usefulness. 
Employing the evening of his days in the same great 
cause to which the morning of his youth and the 
noonday of his life had been devoted—the cause of 
his country and mankind—he has erected an impe* 
rishable monument to his own glory, and conferred a 
lasting benefit on his country, in the university of 
Virginia. 

Thus, in the service of his country, he expended 
sixty-one years—more years than are alloted to the 
usual life of man! 

What a train of curious coincidences is remarka- 
ble in the lives, the acts, and the deaths, of these 
two great men—Jefferson and Adams. Both promi- 
nent in the act of independence—both ministers 
sentto France together—both returning about the 
same time—both selected about the same time to the 
highest offices—both vice-presidents—both presi- 
dents of the United States—and most wonderful of 
all! both closing their mortal careers on the same 
day—the 4th of July—the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day on which both had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The last words of the venerated Adams were, “i1- 
dependence for ever!” The last words of our beloved 
Jefferson, (and let not his country forget them), wére, - _ 
“I resign my soul to my God, and my daughter to my — 
country!” And I humbly hope that his country wil! -- 
watch over and guard her, aid and cherish her: and ~ 
i feel a proud contidence that they will thus evince 
their gratitude to the patriot. . 

Had such a coincidence occurred in the days of 
ancient Greece, to two of their great men, they would 
have placed them among the lesser deities. : If in the 
days of our ancestors—they would have believed and 
exclaimed, that the hand of God was visite in it, 
And may we not believe that an All-seeing Provi-. 
dence, as a mark of approbation of their well spent 
lives, has been mercifully pleased to grant their last 
prayer—“‘that they might be spared until the fourth 
of July—the anniversary of our independence, and 
the great jubilee of freedom.” 

The only remaining one of that galaxy of worthies 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, the ve- 
nerable Cuarnies Carrox, of Carroliton, joins us 
this day in our last sad duties to the illustrious dead} 
The melancholy ceremonies of this day muét ‘bring 
fresh to his memory the stormy period, when, toge- 
ther with his illustrious compatriots, he ri§ked hig 4!f 
in the cause of freedom. The name of Charles Car- 
roll, of CarroNton will ever be beid dear by the cift- 
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zens of Maryland—by the people of the United States 
-—and they will fondly cherish him as the last of the 
immortal congress of °76. ni 

Few of you know theinfluence his name had.in his 
Dative state. But] can teli you thata gentleman of his 
cultivated mind and princely estate, throwing his all 
into the scale of his country, influenced many a wa- 
vering mind. He was appointed by congress, with 
Franklin and Chase, to proceed on a special mission 
to Canada, and at the special request of congress, he 
prevailed on the lute venerable arch bishop Carroll 
Zoaccompany them. They proceeded, but found our 
army on their retreat from Canada. And on the 4th 
of July, 1776, he was elected to congress. He took 
his seat on the 1$th—and immediately signed the De- 
élaration of Independence. Heaven has spared him 
yeta little longer to us, and he lives among us beiov- 
ed, respected and venerated by all. 

Only a term of three such lives as my own, and 
these states were a wilderness, inhabited by savage 
beasts and still more savage men. Now! inhabited 
by ten millions of freemen, from Maine to the Sabine 
and from the St. Lawrence to the Missouri—studded 
with flourishing cities, towns and villages—covering 
the seas with their commerce, and shewing to the 
‘world that man is capable of seif government. 
| A few more years, and all those of the revolution 
will have descended to the silent grave. On my left 
you see my venerable brother in arms, the heroof 
the Cowpens, anda few of those who, fifty years ago, 
fronted every danger, breasted the bayonet, and fac- 
ed the cantion’s modth—their heads now whitened 
with age! In the course of nature, it will ere long be 
my fate toclose this mortal career. I am far advanc- 
ed in life—and this may be the last time I shall ever 
address you. Let me, then, my countrymen, impiore 
you to imitate the bright example held out to your view 
in the long and well-spent lives of Jeflerson and 
Adams. Like them keep at all times the brilliant 
star of liberty steadily in view. Like them love your 
country, and be ever ready to make any sacrifice for 
her welfare. Cherish the constitution. It is the 
ark which will bear you through every adversity. 
Be moderate in your partialities for men. But let 
there be no limits to your zeal for those hallowed 
principles bequeathed to you by those illustrious men 
who marshalled you to freedom. 

May God of his infinite merey protect you and 
your decendants in the enjoyment of that liberty 
which has veen handed down to you by your ances- 
fors. 


—_—_—_" 
CHRONICLE. 


Petersburg, Va.—On the 15th July about twenty 
buildings were consumed by fire at Petersburg—on 
the 18th, thirty more,—and on the 29th, upwards of 
twenty more; three fires and seventy houses destroy- 
ed in iS days! The houses, however, were general- 
}y small wooden buildings, and the furniture and 
goods in them were chiefly saved. These disasters 
are charged to incendiaries. 

The Naturalists estimate the natural life of 
the oak tree at from 300 to 400 years. One was felled 
in England, many years since, which was judged to 
be 800 years old, It was perfectly sound and con- 
tained about 634 cubic feet of timber in the trunk. 
Qoe writer expresses his belief that there are trees 
which have been above three thousand years in exis- 
tence! 

To the provident care of the squirrel, in laying up 
his winter stock of food, it has been thought our 
woodiands are much more indebted than will at first 
be thought possible. A person observing a sqdirrel 
sitting upon the ground under an oak, had the curi- 
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osity to watch his motions, and saw the animal se. 
veral times ascend the tree and descend with an acorn 
each time in his mouth, which, after digging a hole 
in the ground, he carefully deposited, and covered 
it with earth. In this way, probably, many acorns 
are planted which the squirrel never has occasion to 
reclaim, and thus a continued growth of the oak is 
kept up by the help only of this little animal. 

Honduras joint stock company. A meeting of the 
share holders of this company, lately took place 
at Balson’s coffee house, Cornhill, London, Mr. 
William Clark, the chairman, stated that 8,816 
shares had been issued on the 12th of April, 1825, of 
which 4,025 had been re-purchased by the directors 
before the 15th of July, at a loss to the company of 
45,200. It also appeared that a shipment of indigo 
from Honduras bad cost the concern 1.12,066, and 
was sold in this country for t.7,472; and that of 
1.46,490, the original capital of the company, not 
more than /.5,760 was now available to the share 
holders. It was consequently resolved that the plan 
of the Honduras company was an abortive scheme 
and that the parties who promoted it should be held 
responsible for the whole amount of the deposites, 
that the meeting declined to recognize the accounts 
and proceedings of the self elected directors and 
trustees. 


ForeicnN News. There is a report that the island 
of Hayti is blockaded by a French fleet—this is not 
probable.—The Burmese war appears to have bees 
concluded, after a great loss of life to both parties, and 
the obtaining of much plunder by the British. The 
Burmese were also to give up four provinces, and 
pay 100 lacs of rupees. A Sicca rupee, in which the 
accounts of the East India company is kept, is com- 
monly reckoned at 2s. 6d. sterling—the lac is 100,000, 
a core is 100 lacs or 10,000,000. The lac, for ordina- 
ry purposes, may be estimated as being equal to 
50,000 dojlars. We have not any thing of a deci- 
sive character from Greece or concerning the 
Greeks. The Turks were about to despatch a very 
powertul fleet against the islands, especially Hydra 
and Spezzia. Ibrahim remained at Patras, apparently 
so exhausted by his losses at Missolonghi as to be re- 
duced to the defensive. Miaulis is said to have made 
some valuable captures of vessels from Egypt. Trip- 
poliza has surrendered to Colocotront. Much dis- 
sension is reported as existing among the Greek 
chiefs. 

The national assembly at Epidarus, has forwarded @ 
document to the British minister at Constantinople, 
requesting his mediation to bring about a peace, and 
offering terms on which the Greeks will agree— 
which amount to this, that Greece shall be indepen- 
dent of and separated from Turkey, except in the 
payment of a tribute—Ypsilanti has protested against 
this act-—and declares himself for absolute indepen- 
dence, saying, “it is easy at all times to be a slave, 
but difficult to become free,” and calls the people to 
arms. Fivesacks of beads and ears of Greeks slain 
at Missolongh: had arrived at Constantinople—([scalps 
have been preferred by the officers of another “‘legi- 
timate” government, neatly packed in bales.] Tur- 
key appears to have fully accepted the terms propos- 
ed by Russia, so there is no hope of an effort of the 
latter to rejieve the Greeks. The Archipelago 
abounGs with piratical vessels, manned by Greeks — 
The Liverpool Courier of the 14th, speaking of 
Greece, says, ‘nothing is presented in this ill-fated 
country but strange pictures of dissensions and union; 
of the noblest heroism and the basest treachery; of 
all that is great and mean.in human nature. But to 
what these chaotic heavings may tend, no one can 
safely predict.” 
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